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Keeping  the  Face  of  America  Beautiful- 

A  Problem  in  Land  Use  Patterns 


By  RICHARD  H.  POUGH^ 


WE  HEAR  a  great  deal  these  days  about  dynamic 
capitalism  and  the  current  effort  to  establish  a 
stable,  depressionless  economy  for  the  nation. 
We  are  all  conscious  of  the  debt  we  owe  those  whose  wis- 
dom and  foresight  gave  us  the  splendid  governmental  in- 
stitutions under  which  the  nation  has  prospered.  Are 
these  all  coming  generations  will  need  in  order  to  lead 
healthy,  happy  lives?  How  about  the  land  itself — 
America,  the  "home"  we  all  share? 

Our  ancestors  came  to  a  continent  rich  in  resources 
and  of  unequaled  beauty  of  landscape.  It  had  never  be- 
fore had  to  carry  heavy  human  populations  as  so  much 
of  the  Old  World  had  been  doing  for  centuries.  The 
America  the  explorers  saw  was  a  land  teeming  with  life 
as  well  as  a  land  of  great  physical  beauty.  It  supported 
forests  the  like  of  which  were  imknown  in  the  Old 
World,  and  many  forms  of  \vil(llifc  existed  in  nnml)ers 
that  today  seem  incredible. 

It  was  a  land  that  had  to  be  tamed  if  it  was  lo  support 
millions,  but  even  to  tliis  day  much  of  the  beauty  re- 
mains.    In    almost   every   area,   out-of-the-way   spots   still 
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retain  enough  wildness  to  provide  a  home  for  wildlife 
and  a  haven  for  those  who  enjoy  outdoor  recreation  in 
natural  surroundings.  Some  of  these  areas  are  wild  by 
design,  having  been  set  aside  as  parks  or  refuges.  More 
are  still  wild,  simply  because  of  the  accidents  and  vagaries 
of  our  largely  unplanned  pattern  of  land  use  develop- 
ment. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  with  startling  suddenness 
we  have  reached  a  critical  stage  in  land  use.  A  growing 
population,  and  even  more  important,  a  burgeoning 
prosperity  have  created  demands  for  land  that  will  soon 
leave  little  land  in  a  natural  state  imless  it  has  been 
specifically  set  aside  as  a  park  or  other  form  of  reserve. 

More  and  more  people  are  seeking  summer  homes — a 
sIkk  k  in  the  woods  or  a  cottage  on  the  lake  or  seashore. 
Ili^Ii  pi  ices  for  farm  products  are  encouraging  the  drain- 
age of  wetland  that  can  be  put  to  agricidtural  use  even 
though  we  don't  really  need  the  products  it  can  produce. 
Growing  markets  for  wood  products  and  rising  prices  are 
leading  to  an  ever  more  intensive  management  of  wood- 
lands. Our  native  grasslands  are  being  so  intensively 
used  for  raising  grains  or  grazing  livestock  that  undis- 
lurl)ed  samples  arc  hard  to  find.    The  native  grasses  on 
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much  of  the  pubhcly  owned  land  of  the  West  are  dis- 
appearing under  the  impact  of  excessive  grazing.  An- 
other few  years  will  see  our  seashores  completely  cut  up 
and  built  up  with  a  complete  destruction  of  their  origi- 
nal beauty  and  the  exclusion  of  all  except  those  who 
own  a  seashore  cottage. 

To  date  the  amount  of  land  set  aside  for  wildlife  pres- 
ervation and  outdoor  recreation  is  in  many  categories 
woefully  inadequate  even  for  our  present  needs.  In  terms 
of  the  needs  of  a  still  larger  population  with  a  standard 
of  living  that  will  provide  even  more  leisure  time,  it  is 
wholly  inadequate.  Of  our  3700  miles  of  east  coast 
shoreline,  only  240  miles  (61/2%)  are  in  some  form  of 
public  ownershijj.  It  only  takes  50  cottages  to  fill  a  mile 
of  beach  that  could,  if  left  in  its  natural  state,  provide 
recreation  for  the  thousands  who  can  reach  it  with  in- 
creasing ease  on  modern  parkways  and  thruways. 

The  continent's  waterfowl  population  is  still  large 
enough  to  provide  recreation  for  some  two  million  hun- 
ters and  a  thrill  for  all  as  honking  "V's"  of  geese  lace  the 
sky  in  migration.  A  long  history  of  wetland  destruction 
has  left  us  with  only  221/9  million  acres  of  good  water- 
fowl habitat  out  of  an  original  120  million  acres.  Every 
acre  of  what  is  left  is  now  critically  important  to  the 
preservation  of  oiu-  -ivater  birds  that  do  so  much  to  en- 
liven the  landscape. 

Hasn't  the  time  come  to  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of 
America  do  we  want  for  our  children?  Is  it  enough  that 
they  be  well  fed  and  free?  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  Haven't  we  an  obligation  to  pass  on  to  them 
more  of  the  beauty  of  America?  It  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  few  big  national  parks  like  Yellowstone.  These 
can  only  be  enjoyed  at  infrequent  intervals  by  those 
capable  of  taking  a  long  expensive  vacation  trip.  Every 
region  has  its  own  characteristic  landscape  of  which 
samples  should  be  preserved.  Long  weekends  arul  short 
work  days  are  continually  increasing  the  need  for  small 
areas  in  every  locality  that  will  not  only  preserve  samples 


of  the  original  landscape  beauty  but  will  provide  year- 
round  opportunities  lor  healthy,  outdoor  recreation. 

What  are  we  doing  to  meet  this  situation?  The  answer 
to  date  is  pathetically  little.  We  make  surveys,  take  in- 
ventories, adopt  plans,  talk  zoning,  and  educate,  but  do 
very  little.  Of  twelve  seashore  areas  deemed  essential  for 
public  recreational  needs,  whose  acquisition  was  recom- 
mended in  1935  following  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
matter,  only  one  has  been  acquired  and  ten  others  are  in 
various  stages  of  private  development. 

Should  some  defects  remain  in  our  economic  or  gov- 
ernmental system,  coming  generations  can  undoubtedly 
correct  them,  but  they  will  be  virtually  powerless  to  cor- 
rect any  defects  in  the  land  use  pattern  we  bequeath  to 
them.  All  they  can  do  is  live  with  it.  The  power  to 
create  a  pattern  that  will  make  for  happy,  healthy  living 
is  ours  and  ours  alone.  In  view  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  good  land  use  patterns  to  the  quality  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  irremediable  nature  of  any  mistakes  we 
make,  one  would  expect  that  a  major  portion  of  our 
current  philanthropic  effort  would  be  directed  at  this 
problem.  That  it  is  not  can  only  be  attributed  to  a 
terrible — indeed  tragic — failure  on  the  part  of  those  who 
understand  the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  to  present 
it  properly  to  those  well  intentioned  Americans  who  are 
setting  up  foundations  that  their  wealth  may  be  used  for 
the  nation's  welfare. 

Ours  is  an  imperfect  world  and  we  will  always  have 
problems.  Some  are  insoluble;  some  are  so  vast  that  only 
governments  can  cope  with  them:  some  can  be  solved 
only  on  a  temporary  basis,  or  at  best,  mitigated.  Few,  if 
any,  can  be  solved  with  such  finality  and  permanence  as 
the  one  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  The  preser- 
vation of  some  I21/0  million  acres  of  our  best  wetland 
would  probably  insure  the  continuance  of  waterfowl 
flights  of  a  magnitude  comparable  to  those  we  know 
today  for  as  long  as  any  of  us  can  see  into  the  future. 

(Continued    on    page    17) 
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More    and    more    people    are    seeking    campsites    off    the    beaten     path. 
Outdoor    recreation    is    becoming    more    popular    as    our    leisure    time 

increases. 
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It     is     always    a     thrill     to     see     the     honking     "V's"     o-f     geese     passing 

overhead.    Continued    destruction    of  our   wetlands   can    greatly   reduce 

the   number  of  waterfowl    in    America. 
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The  nail  keg  is  perhaps  one  of  the  nnore 
common  wood  duck  houses.  Thousands 
of  these  kegs  have  been  converted  by 
individuals  and  conservation  groups  and 
placed  in  appropriate  locations  for  use 
by  the  woodies. 


A  piece  of  12-inch  metal  stove  pipe  is 
suitable  for  a  wood  duck  nesting  box. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  insulate  this  nest- 
ing box  properly.  Since  the  metal  con- 
ducts heat  rapidly,  it  must  be  lined  with 
celotex    or    car    undercoating. 


What's  New 
le 

WOOD  DUCK 
HOUSES? 


By  MAX  CARPENTER 

Special  Sennces  Officer 
Northern  District 


IN  THE  struggle  to  halt  the  decline  in  population  of 
the  wood  duck  and  to  restore  this  bird  as  much  as 
possible  to  its  tornier  range,  the  management  practice 
of  supplying  nesting  boxes  has  been  used  throughout 
eastern  United  States.  The  effort  put  torth  to  save  this 
beautiful  duck  seems  to  be  paying  di\idends,  at  least  in 
Virginia,  where  the  population  is  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creasing each  year.  It  is  now  the  most  abundant  nesting 
duck  in  the  state. 

Forty-five  years  ago  in  1912,  Edward  H.  Forbush,  noted 
ornithologist,  first  suggested  putting  up  boxes  for  wood 
ducks.  Since  then,  thousands  of  boxes  of  all  makes  and 
types  liave  been  used,  experimentally  or  otlierwise,  to 
furnish  suitable  nesting  cavities.  Of  these  thousands, 
there  were  seven  different  types  used  mainly,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  All  were  developed  with  the  aim 
of  reducing  nest  predation,  as  well  as  building  cost,  and 
to  increase  their  durabilit\  and  ease  of  construction. 

Boxes  made  of  wood  slabs  \vere  tried  first  because  they 
were  cheap  to  build  and  looked  similar  to  a  natural 
cavity.  Experience  showed,  however,  that  slab  boxes 
rotted  and  fell  apart  too  soon.  Nail  kegs  were  tried  in 
various  parts  of  the  coiuitry.  They  proved  fairly  success- 
ful and  were  inexpensive  to  i)uild.  After  World  War  fl 
a  surplus  of  30-calil)er  wooden  annnunition  boxes  was 
utilized  lo  good  advantage.  More  recently  12-inch  tile 
sewer  pipe,  as  well  as  12-inch  metal  stove  pipe  lined  with 
celotex  or  car  undercoating,  has  i)een  used  to  make  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes.  The  other  two  types  of  boxes  were 
modifications  of  the  scjuare  wooden  l)ox  made  of  inch 
scrap  lumi)er  and  have  proven  the  most  satisfactory  to 
date.  Changes  were  made  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
predator-proof  box,  especially  against  raccoons  and 
squirrels,  the  two  main  wood  duck  nest  destroyers. 
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Many  construction   designs  have   been   used  In  trying   to   make   a  predator-proof  nesting  box.    One   of  the   more   popular  designs  Is  this 
wooden-tunnel  entrance.    Results  in  the  northeastern  states  show  that  wood  ducks  exhibit  a  decided  preference  for  this  type  nesting  box. 


The  cost  ot  constructing  these  nest  boxes  varies  with 
each  design,  type  of  lumber  used  and  cost  of  labor.  The 
nail  keg  boxes  are  the  cheapest,  costing  a  maximum  of 
55?^  or  60(!?  but  are  not  used  readily  by  the  dticks.  The 
most  widely  used  are  board  boxes  which,  if  made  from 
good  linnber,  will  cost  around  .|3.50  each.  Even  though 
it  is  more  expensive,  around  $5,  the  metal-pipe  house  is 
the  most  "predatorproof"  of  those  described.  Light  and 
durable,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  nest  boxes  or 
houses  yet  devised  for  wood  ducks. 

To  keep  out  predators,  various  constructions,  such  as 
sloping  roofs,  metal  sides  and  tin  flaps  on  the  top  and 
front  of  the  boxes,  have  been  tried.  The  majority  were 
unsuccessful  in  preventing  the  animals  from  entering. 
The  most  effective  guard,  and  one  that  is  acceptable  to 
wood  ducks,  has  been  tried  extensively  in  the  north- 
eastern states.  It  consists  of  a  four-sided,  wooden  tunnel 
(see  illustration)  10  inches  long  with  a  4-inch  opening 
fastened  to  the  entrance  hole.  Ducks  have  shown  a  de- 
cided preference  for  boxes  equipped  with  ttmnel  guards. 

Also  new  in  wood  duck  nest-box  building  is  a  slight 
change  of  inside  dimensions  from  10xl0x24to  10x10 
x  15,  which  makes  a  more  shallow  box. 

What's  new  in  erecting  these  boxes?  Use  a  12-foot 
cedar  post,  drive  it  in  the  mud  at  one  end  of  your  farm 
pond,  lake  or  marsh  and  nail  the  box  just  above  the 
high-water  mark.  The  boxes  in  this  location  are  readily 
found  by  the  woodies,  and  predators  can't  easily  reach 
them. 

Don't  forget  to  put  two  or  three  inches  of  sawdust  or 
shavings  in  the  bottom  as  hen  woodies  do  not  carry  ma- 
terial into  their  cavities  for  nest  building.  The  construc- 
tion of  nest  boxes  makes  a  good  project  during  the  cold 
winter  months;  but  get  your  boxes  up  early  as  these 
ducks  start  to  nest  in  March. 


Immediately  following  World  War  II,  a 
surplus  of  30-calIber  wooden  ammunition 
boxes  were  sold  as  surplus  materials. 
Many  of  these  were  modified  with  pred- 
ator-proof roofs  and  appropriate  open- 
ings and  used  as  nesting   boxes. 
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America    today   is   using    billions   of   dollars    worth    of    products   that   were    unknown    a    decade    ago.    Research    by    industrial    organizations 

has  helped  make  these  advances  possible. 


Some  Wildlife  Research  Problems  of  the  Southeast 


By  CLARENCE  COTTAM,  Director 
Welder  Wildlife  Fouudation 

(PART  ONE) 


OUR  ATOMIC  age  is  one  of  science  and  research. 
Industry  already  has  learned  that  sound  and  com- 
petent research  is  a  major  necessity.  Two  world 
wars  have  demonstrated  that  survival  as  well  as  political 
and  economic  security  are  dependent  upon  it.  The 
United  States  currently  is  spending  five  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  research,  or  more  in  one  year  than  during  its 
long  history  from  1776  to  1933.  Furthermore,  our  indus- 
trial research  effort  is  increasing  about  10%  to  12%  a 
year  despite  an  average  increase  of  only  3%  in  our  gross 
national  products.^  Research  has  added  a  dynamic  new 
force  to  oiu'  national  economy  by  creating  new  products, 
which  in  turn  make  jjossible  new  uses  and  new  markets. 
Some  3000  United  States  companies  today  have  their 
own  research  lacililies  and  employ  more  than  one-half 
million  lesearch  workers.  New  research  jjlants  and  lab- 
oratories are  springing  up  almost  as  fast  as  new  factories. 
The  larger  chemical  companies,  such  as  Dow  and  Mon- 
santo, estimate  that  from  30%  to  40%  of  their  1956  sales 
came  from  products  developed  by  research  during  the 
past  ten  years.  A  large  oil  company^  has  concluded  that 
for  every  dollar  invested  in  research  they  ultimately  re- 
ceive  five   dollars   in  gross   return.     Large   corporations 
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often  spend  from  1%  to  6%  of  receipts  on  research. 
DuPont's  huge  research  budget  of  some  70  million  dol- 
lars averages  about  3i^%  of  sales. 

Not  all  research  pays  directly.  DuPont's  chemical  de- 
partment estimates  that  I/3  of  the  studies  end  in  "labora- 
tory flops;"  50%  are  successful  in  the  laboratory  but 
prove  impractical  for  economic  production;  less  than 
10%  goes  to  a  mannfactiuing  division  for  development 
and  only  a  fraction  of  this  ever  goes  into  production. 
Still  their  research  pays  big  dividends. 

Because  of  inherent  uncertainties  and  unpredictable 
residts,  basic  research  has  not  been  given  the  financial 
and  moral  support  that  it  deserves.  Yet  from  it  the  most 
startling  gains  have  been  made.  Our  modern  electrical 
industry  was  made  possible  because  of  the  basic  truths 
developed  through  Faraday's  simple  experiments  \\'ith  a 
glass  rod,  silk  handkerchief  and  a  cork.  DuPont's  lucra- 
tive nylon,  dacron  and  urcthane  foam  industries  resulted 
from  basic  molecular  studies  of  raw  silk.  Basic  research 
into  the  structure  of  matter  has  revolutionized  trans- 
mitter systems  in  comminiications.  This  came  about  be- 
cause of  Bell  Telephone's  discovery  in  1948  that  such 
common  materials  as  silicon  can  be  made  to  act  like  a 
vacuum  tube  in  amplifying  electrical  impulses.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  (Ica-si/cd  transmitter  has  made  a  king-sized  new 
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industry. 1  Atomic  power,  radar  and  jet  projjulsion  are 
among  the  most  startling  and  important  basic  research 
results  in  recent  years. 

Atomic  energy  use  is  rapidly  going  into  the  applied 
commercial  and  medical  fields.  Last  summer  the  Armour 
Foundation  installed  its  $700,000  reactor  atomic  energy 
research  laboratory  in  south  Chicago,  a  short  distance 
from  where  the  world's  first  atomic  pile  went  into  action 
only  a  little  more  than  14  years  ago.  This  new  lab  will 
surely  hasten  the  atomic  age  of  technology. 

Let  us  remember  that  research  in  all  fields  that  has 
been  competently,  honestly  and  objectively  pursued  has 
always  paid  high  dividends.  The  convenience,  comforts 
and  blessings  of  modern  life  are  the  result  of  research. 
Let  him  who  questions  this  consider  an  operation  with- 
out benefit  of  anesthesia.  Such  were  the  experiences  of 
our  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers.  New  anti- 
biotics, drugs  and  recent  chemical  concoctions  are  con- 
stantly expanding  the  human  life  span.  Research  prod- 
ucts and  benefits  are  so  commonplace  that  they  are  nor- 
mally taken  for  granted.  We  can  name  a  great  many  dis- 
coveries and  gadgets  which  add  immeasvuably  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern  living  that  were 
unknown  in  our  childhood.  In  the  isolated  rural  com- 
munity of  my  birth  I  can  vividly  recall  the  thrill  of  the 
first  electric  lights  that  came  to  our  town  and  the  first 
queer  little  automobile  that  came  bouncing  down  our 
dusty  streets!  These  are  the  products  of  industrial  re- 
search. 

America  today  is  using  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
products  that  were  entirely  unknown  even  a  decade  ago 
and  we  are  just  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
scientific  advance  this  old  world  has  known.  Airplanes 
that  now  travel  far  beyond  the  speed  of  sovuid,  radar, 
atomic  power,  guided  missiles,  synthetics  and  improved 
agriculture  are  the  logical  advances  beyond  the  turbine 
generator,  incandescent  bulb  and  steam  engine  of  past 
generations'  great  discoveries. ^ 

Can  there  be  any  logical  reason  for  assuming  that  wild- 
life is  less  subject  to  the  inexorable  and  immutable 
forces  of  law  and  order  or  cause  and  effect  that  govern 
everything  else  in  life?  Can  the  present  paucity  of  wild- 
life research  be  other  than  an  indication  that  either  we 
are  working  in  a  relatively  undeveloped  field  or  that 
leadership  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired?  A  prophet 
of  ancient  Israel  observed  that  "without  vision  the  peo- 
ple perish."  I  am  convinced  that  the  prophetic  wisdom 
expressed  applies  as  forcibly  in  the  field  of  wildlife  con- 
servation and  management  as  it  does  or  ever  did  in  the 
field  of  industry,  government  or  religion.  Our  oreatest 
need  in  wildlife  management  is  that  we  awake  to  our 
opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

Magnitude  of  Wildlife  Resources 

The  mammoth  size  of  the  fishing  and  hunting  industry 
shows  its  great  importance  and  public  acclaim.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recent  national  statistical  survey  conducted  by 
Crossley,  S-D  Surveys  Inc.  and  released  September  15, 
some  20,813.000  persons,   twelve  years  of  age  or  older, 


went  fishing  one  or  more  times  in  1955,  wtnie  11,784,000 
individuals  went  hunting  during  that  same  period. 
Combining  the  above  and  eliminating  duplication,  it 
may  be  reported  that  25  million  fishermen  and  hunters 
spent  three  billion  dollars  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  their 
favored  recreation,  enjoyed  some  500  million  days  of 
sport  and  drove  their  automobiles  10.4  billion  miles  in 
1955.  One  household  in  every  three  had  one  or  more 
fishermen  or  hunters.  In  the  Southeast  more  than  20% 
of  the  population,  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  go  fishing 
and  about  11%  go  hunting.  The  survey  showed  that  fish- 
ing expenditures  amounted  to  $1,914,292,000  or  an  aver- 
age of  $91.98  per  person  while  the  aggregate  for  hunting 
expenditures  amounted  to  $936,687,000  or  $79.49  per 
person.  The  above  costs  do  not  consider  the  high  eco- 
nomic values  of  the  fish  and  game  captured.^ 

In  addition  to  the  astronomically  high  economic  bene- 
fits of  fish  and  wildlife,  this  resource  provides  great 
esthetic  and  spiritual  appeal.  This,  reflected  in  better 
citizenship,  better  health,  happiness  and  greater  national 


With   some   20,813,000   people  fishing    in  the    United    States   each   year, 
research    is   an    important   consideration   to    insure   future   fishing    recrea- 

iion. 


C;iinim;sMLia  I'huto  l)\  H.  S.  Mosby 
The     average     hunter     spent    $79.49    on     his     sport    during     1955     and 
accounted  for  a   $936,687,000   business  in   this  country.    An   Industry   of 
such   magnitude  certainly  needs  adequate  funds   for  research. 
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s.l.S.  I'hoto 
Engineering    advances    continually    develop    new    machines    that,    when 
used    unwisely,    are    highly    destructive    to    wildlife    habitat.     Thoughtless 
draining  of  our  wetlands  is  an  example. 


\  1   1   r  I'lioto 

There   is   a    definite   need   for    basic   study    of   the    ecology   of    plant   and 
animal  communities. 


solidarity,  certainly  is  no  less  valuable  than  the  economic 
returns. 

This  three-billion-dollar  expenditure  capitalized  at 
6%  would  represent  a  resource  investment  worth  some 
60  billion  dollars.  On  August  7,  I  attempted  to  obtain 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  the  federal  expendi- 
tures (including  P.  R.  and  D.  J.)  for  wildlife  research 
for  the  past  year,  but  for  reasons  best  known  to  their 
administrators,  these  figures  seem  to  be  confidential  as 
I  have  been  unable  yet  to  obtain  a  reply.  We  do  know 
that  wildlife  fishery  research  expenditures  are  pitifully 
small  and  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  needs  in  any  field. 
Can  you  conceive  of  any  industrial  plant  or  private 
investment  in  natural  resources  of  even  a  hundredth  part 
the  worth  of  our  fisheries  and  wildlife  resources  that 
would,  in  this  enlightened  age,  indefinitely  continue  a 
management  program  based  on  so  little  research? 

Some  Major  Research  Problems 

What  are  our  major  research  problems  of  the  South- 
east? These  "problems"  include  both  the  specific  re- 
search projects  and  the  mxich  needed  financial  and  sym- 
pathetic support,  favorable  atmosphere  for  research,  non- 
political  interference,  wise  supervision  and  competent 
researchers  to  make  the  studies.  Each  of  you  knows  the 
situation  in  your  own  state  or  region  far  better  than  I, 
and  you  know  what  is  needed  to  correct  the  adverse  con- 
ditions that  currently  exist. 

Research  and  management  have  no  greater  need  than 
that  decisions  and  actions  pertaining  to  these  activities 
be  based  on  biological  facts  rather  than  upon  temporary 
political  expediency.  Experience  should  have  taught  us 
that  among  the  worst  enemies  of  research — and  in  fact 
of  all  wildlife  and  fishery  resources — are  expedient, 
patronage-seeking  partisan  politicians  of  all  brands.  All 
of  us  are  painfully  aware  of  too  many  examples  of  this. 
Administrators  of  both  federal  and  stale  services  should 
be  chosen  and  retained  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  com- 


petence and  fitness  for  the  job  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
political  affiliation  or  patronage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  retain  our  national 
wildlife  resources  in  this  age  of  almost  explosive  human 
population  increases,  our  wildlife  research  programs 
must  be  stepped  up. 

(/??  the  Februaiy  issue,  Dr.  Cottain  will  oiinnerate  and 
discuss  specific  research  projects  that  most  tired  attention 
in  our  southeastern  states.) 
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THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

All  herons  fly  with  their  necks  drawn  in. 

Vultures,  which  are  supposed  to  liaxe  an  exceptional 
sense  of  smell,  are  actually  deficient  in  this  regard. 

The  hunniiing  bird  makes  up  to  200  wing  strokes  per 
second,  while  the  wild  duck  makes  eight. 

Wood  of  the  poplar  tree  is  widely  used  in  making 
berry  boxes  and  fruit  baskets  because  it  is  soft,  tough, 
clear,  tasteless  and  odorless. 
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Our  First 
'Coon  Hunt 


By  ROBERT  SLAVEN 

Outdoors  Column, 
Daily  News-Record,  Harrisonburg 


Commission  Plioto  by  kcstcloo 


BACK  home  there  was  a  saying 
That  the  sounds  of  hounds  baying 
Was  a  symphony  of  music  to  the  ear. 
And  it  was  generally  agreed 
That  with  Mr.  Raccoon  treed, 

The  music  of  those  dogs  was  sweet  to  hear. 
Another  group  would  reason. 
With  the  coming  of  the  season. 

That  their  barking  on  a  trail  was  always  best. 
As  a  boy  we  sat  in  wonder 
How  in  all  tarnation  thunder 

They  found  any  time  at  all  to  get  their  rest. 
Came  the  day  when  I  grew  bigger, 
(Old  enough  to  sport  a  chigger) 

And  with  sense  enough  to  lug  along  a  gun. 
Then  just  as  dusk  was  falling 
And  the  whippoorwills  were  calling 

And  the  Alleghanies  hid  the  setting  sun. 
We  would  gather,  lanterns  glowing. 
And  the  evening  zephyrs  blowing. 

And  set  out  for  Mr.  'possum,  skunk,  or  'coon. 
Some  of  us  were  old  and  ailing, 
And  the  going's  rough  when  trailing. 

But  the  way  we  chased  those  critters  was  a  sight. 
Not  till  he  was  barking  "up" 
Did  a  sound  come  from  the  pup, 

Hence  he  saved  us  miles  of  walking  through  the  night. 
Pretty  hard  to  spot  a  raccoon 
Even  with  a  harvest  full  moon. 

So  we  had  to  cut  the  tree  and  watch  it  fall. 


Turn  about  we'd  do  the  cuttin' 
While  a  few  would  just  do  nuttin' 

'Cept  tell  stories  I  believed  were  pretty  tall. 
"Timber"  then  you'd  hear  them  holler 
While  I  held  the  old  dog's  collar 

Lest  the  falling  tree  would  catch  him  when  he  ran. 
Then  just  when  all  was  dandy 
And  my  trusty  lantern  handy 

They  would  holler  at  me  madly,  "Loose  Old  Dan!" 
Down  the  fallen  trunk  he'd  scamper. 
And  with  aught  but  limbs  to  hamper. 

He'd  soon  be  right  on  top  that  fightin'  coon. 
First  the  'coon  and  then  old  Dan 
Would  appear  the  better  man 

And  they  danced  like  marionettes  beneath  the  moon. 
When  the  coon  would  start  to  run 
One  of  us  would  grab  a  gun. 

But  old  faithful  Dan  would  have  him  in  a  flash. 
But  we  must  end  this  story 
And  admit  it's  pretty  gory, 

But  all  had  lots  of  loasted  'coon  and  hash. 
While  old  Dan  is  sweetly  sleeping. 
Memory  has  a  way  of  keeping 

Every  thought  of  this  first  'coon  hunt  bright  and  clear. 
When  we  see  old  Dan  and  greet  him 
He'll  remember  when  we  meet  him 

Why  the  memories  of  this  night  hunt  are  so  dear. 

Editor's  Note:  This  hunt  took  place  some  years  ago. 
Nou)  1)1  Virginia,  as  a  protective  measure,  it  is  unlawful 
on  a  statewide  basis  to  cut  the  den  tree  of  any  animal. 
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C.Ulllllll^MDIl    IMlOtll   ll\    j.   j.    MlOlllOIl 

A  semi-wild   area   v/ithin  a   metropolis  is  a   source  of  great  pride  to  the    people  who  use  its  facilities.    Such  an  area   is  of  great  value   in 

today's  fast-moving  world. 


IVatural  Area  Parks  Fnr  Your  CDmmunity 


* 


yire  there  sufficient  public  areas  of  native  iviUerness  in  your  co/nnnmity 
where  you  ca?i  picnic^  camp,   relax^  observe  wildlife  a/itics^ 
If  not^  here  are  some  suggestions  .... 


By  ALDEN  E.  SMITH 


PEOPLE  have  often  said  that  there  is  "nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  At  the  rate  our  present  civilization 
is  traveHng,  the  opposite  will  soon  be  true.  There 
will  be  nothing  old  under  the  sun.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  our  heritage  of  wild  nature.  What  we  save  today 
• — what  we  set  aside  as  wild  parks  and  nature  study  areas 
• — will  be  all  that  remains  of  primeval  conditions  to 
provide  for  the  educational,  scientific,  and  esthetic  needs 
of  future  generations.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  action. 
Our  grandiaihers  worried  very  little  aljout  wild  area 
recreation.  It  was  not  that  they  did  not  enjoy  picnics, 
bird  songs  in  the  woods,  and  rambles  along  the  banks  of 
meadow  brooks.  They  did  a])preciatc  these  things.  This 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  awe-inspiring  descriptions 
of  the  primeval  wilderness  foxmd  in  the  writings  of  our 
early  authors.  But  they  felt  no  need  to  preserve  the 
wilderness — -it  was  all  around  them,  marching  right  up 


•From  Pennsylvania  Angler,  willi  special    permission. 


to  the  village  limits.  It  was  a  short  walk  from  any  man's 
house  to  the  nearest  woodland  gro\e.  The  need  for 
relaxation  through  communion  ^vith  nature  was  fulfilled 
by  the  ordinary  tasks  of  the  day.  There  was  wood  to  be 
gathered  in  the  woodlot;  wild  berries  to  be  sought  in  the 
lane;  the  horse  to  be  brought  in  from  the  pasture:  and  a 
myriad  of  other  outdoor  tasks  to  be  taken  care  of.  Nature 
was  an  integral  part  of  life. 

How  times  have  changed!  Our  fathers  have  witnessed 
the  conquering  of  the  wilderness  in  the  age  of  machines. 
The  bird  song  in  the  woods  became  the  chirping  of  the 
English  sparrow  in  the  city  park.  The  brooks  became  en- 
cased in  concrete,  their  sparkle  hidden  beneath  the  city 
streets.  The  meadow  became  a  tailored  lawn,  the  wood- 
land grove  a  row  of  street  trees.  And  the  city  grew — and 
grew — and  grew.  It  extended  its  boundaries  so  far  that 
a  walk  to  the  country  became  a  hike,  and  even  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  country  to  walk  in  seemed  in  doubt. 

Our  lathers  thought  they  had  found  a  solution  to  this 
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problem.  They  invented  the  automobile,  calculated  to 
carry  themselves  and  their  families  beyond  the  c  ity  limits 
in  a  shorter  time  than  it  took  their  ancestors  to  walk  to 
the  woodlot.  With  this  accomplished,  they  sat  back, 
mass-produced  their  automobiles,  disregarded  the  march 
of  the  city,  and  considered  the  problem  of  wild  area 
recreation  solved.  The  explosive  growth  of  populations 
in  the  last  few  years  and  the  phenomenal  concentration 
of  people  in  cities  have  proven  these  policies  to  have 
been  shortsighted.  In  our  confidence  in  the  machine  age, 
we  have  overlooked  the  need  for  contact  with  nature. 

We  are  fooling  ourselves  today  in  the  name  of  recrea- 
tion. We  jam  the  highways  in  our  cars,  stopping  only  to 
buy  food  and  drink  and  seeing  little  of  the  out  of  doors. 
At  vacation  time  we  jvmip  in  the  car  and  take  off  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour  for  some  crowded  beach  many  miles 
away.  We  try  to  "see"  a  whole  series  of  the  national 
parks  during  our  two  weeks  vacation!  With  the  auto  we 
are  building  up  more  of  the  very  tensions  that  we  could 
be  using  the  vehicle  to  escape.  By  sheer  force  of  numbers 
it  is  losing  much  of  its  value. 

There  is  something  in  all  of  us  that  requires  a  little 
contact  with  nature  every  so  often — the  quiet  solitude  of 
a  walk  along  a  forest  path,  the  thrill  of  seeing  small  wings 
flashing  from  branch  to  branch,  the  feeling  of  well  being 
created  by  the  sight  of  the  first  spring  wild  flower.  A 
hard  day  at  home,  office  or  factory,  beset  with  all  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  oiu'  modern  day  pace  of  living,  de- 
mands a  daily  interval  of  complete  rest  and  relaxation. 
Such  is  the  relaxation  of  the  stream  bank,  the  wooded 
trail  and  the  shadowy  glen.  It  is  the  escape  from  the 
noise,  the  crowd,  the  press  of  office  and  factory.  It  is  the 
soothing  coolness  of  a  grove  of  green  trees;  the  sunlight 
throwing  back  a  flash  of  color  from  the  hillside;  the  song 
of  birds;  the  smell  of  wild  flowers;  the  sight  of  the  scurry- 
ing chipmunk.  This  is  the  relaxation  of  a  visit  to  a  park 
that  has  been  kept  as  nature  made  it — wild,  natural,  free 
from  disturbances — primitively  beautiful. 

It  would   be  a  sad  world   indeed   if   the   only    living 


I'.ilk  S,  luir  I'hotO 

The   family    profits  when    it  has   the   opportunity    to   enjoy   a    picnic    In    a 
forest  setting.     It   gives    people   a    lift   to    be    near    nature. 


C  omiiii--M"n  Plicilo  \n  Kcsteloo 
Wild    areas   can    be    used    to    great    advantage    in   teaching    youngsters 
natural   history.    A   "show   me"   trip   is  an   excellent   method    of  disclosing 
the   secrets   of   nature. 

things  on  the  landscape  were  man  and  the  plants  and 
animals  conquered  by  him.  We  need  to  save  for  our 
children  a  world  of  wild  nature,  unexploited  by  man,  so 
that  they  can  marvel  at  the  resources  that  made  this 
country  great.  Other  creatures  have  the  right  to  live  and 
we  shoiUd  provide  them  the  opportunity,  even  as  our 
civilization  destroys  habitat  after  habitat. 

Wild  areas  provide  valuable  lessons  in  natural  history 
for  school  children.  Who  does  not  remember  those 
yoimger  days  of  catching  tadpoles  in  a  small  pond; 
gathering  wild  strawberries  in  the  fields:  and  fishing 
lazily  from  a  sunny  bank  in  the  spring?  Given  the  op- 
portimity  youngsters  can  learn  much  from  nature.  A 
nearby  natural  area  park  will  supplement  your  com- 
munity's school  system. 

There  are  parks  in  most  communities.  But  they  are 
often  no  more  than  tailored  lawns  and  clipped  bushes 
affording  little  opportunity  to  relax  from  the  press  of 
modern  living  or  escape  the  crowd.  They  are  places 
where  people  walk  their  dogs  and  stop  to  rest  before 
continuing  on  down  the  street.  They  are  usually  replete 
with  concrete  sidewalks,  the  trademark  of  civilization. 
Some,  utterly  devoid  of  crees,  are  used  as  baseball  dia- 
monds and  offer  the  (asual  stroller  no  rest  or  relaxation. 

Some  city  fathers  were  more  farsighted  than  others  and 
preserved  areas  of  wild  nature  inside  the  city  boundaries 
as  they  expanded.  Maybe  you  live  in  a  town  fortunate 
enough  to  have  picnic  areas  among  foresf  trees  and 
bushes.  If  not,  there  is  still  time  and  opportunity.  Our 
cities  are  growing  constantly,  and  the  need  for  parks 
grows  with  them. 

A  piece  of  wild  natme  in  the  center  of  the  city  can  be 
a  source  of  great  civic  pride.  All  of  us  have  admired  such 
areas  when  we  have  come  across  them  in  other  towns. 
You  probably  have  envied  the  people  whose  homes  were 
adjacent  to  the  park.  If  you  care  to  set  these  areas  aside 
while  there  is  still  time,  others  will  admire  yoin-  town  in 
the  same  manner. 

(Continued    on    page   20) 
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Resolve  the  encouragement  of  such  land-use  practices  which  wi 
feasible,   provide   a    plentiful   supply   of  wildlife   for  the  vacation 
the    hunter. 


,  where 
st   and 


Resolve   to   encourage   the    proper   managennent  and    protection    of  the 

forest,    so    that    it    may    supply    a     bounteous    crop    of    trees    and    wood 

products  so  necessary  to  civilized    man. 


Resolve  to   make   every   effort  to   spread    the   true    meaning   of   conservation    .   . 

forests   and    wildlife  —  and   the    p 

SOME  NEW  yea: 

CONSERV 

To  many,  the  idea  of  making  New  Year's  res 
most  are  forgotten  before  the  year  is  many  weel 
ists  mis;ht  think  about  and  if  a  few  are  rememl 
have  made  progress  in  improving  our  out-of-doi 

Resolve  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  conserving  all  of  the  soils,  so  that 

their    productivity   will    not   be    impaired    to    the    disadvantage    of   future 

generations. 

Commission  Photos 
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I  T.V.A.Photo 

Ise   use   now  and   forever   of  all    of   our   natural    resources  —  soil,   water,    minerals, 
and    services   rendered    by   thenn. 

'S  RESOLUTIONS 

R 

TIOMSTS 

)ns  is  not  taken  seriously.  If  they  are  made  at  all, 
.  However,  here  are  some  that  true  conservation- 
and  followed  throughout  the  year,  then  we  ^vill 
id  way  of  lite. 

Resolve  to  urge  upon  all  the  utmost  care  and  wise  use  of  our  mineral 
resources,  so  that  the  limited  supply  will  not  soon   be  exhausted   but  will 
last  for  many  generations, 
leloo  unless  noted  V.C.C.  Photo  by  llournoy 


-it- 


Resolve    to    do    everything    to    fight    pollution    of    our    rivers,    lakes    and 

streams,  so  that  our  waters  will   be  clean   enough   to   support  fish  food 

and   fish   for  the   fisherman. 


Resolve   that   water,    probably   the    most   necessary   resource,    should    be 

so   conserved   that  it  will    be   available,    repeatedly,    in    unpolluted   form 

for  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  put  —  domestic,  industrial,  recreational, 

fsh   and   farm. 
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OPOSSUM  HUNT 
MOUNTAIN  STYLE 


By  JOE  COGGIN 

Special  Seiuices  Officer 
Western  District 


Even   i-f  he   is   considered   stupid   and    foolish,   the    opossum    is   flourishing 

in    numbers    and     his    range    is    extending    northward.     Some    specimens 

have   been  collected   as  far  north   as  southern   Canada. 


SCHOOL  is  out  and  the  chores  are  done,  leaving 
nothing  to  do  but  homework — or  a  'possum  hunt. 
Everyone  knows  that  'possum  hunting  takes  prece- 
dence over  school  work.  All  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
in  the  gang  was  a  properly  circulated  note  in  the  last 
period  study  hall  which  read  "HUNT  STARTS  AT 
NINE." 

Very  little  ]Meparation  is  needed;  all  that  is  really 
necessary  is  a  tote  sack,  hunting  knife,  flashlight  and  lan- 
tern, as  well  as  tough,  warm  clothes  with  plenty  of  large 
pockets.  These  pockets  are  important  because  they  carry 
the  'possum  hunting  delicacies,  fresh  from  the  oven, 
which  not  only  furnish  tidbits  for  the  hunt  but  help  in 
keeping  the  hunter  warm  for  a  while.  Only  one  thing 
more  is  necessary — the  old  howling,  lanky  'possum 
hound.  He  apparently  knows  what's  up  too — tugging, 
barking  and  watching  every  move  of  his  master. 

It's  nine  p.m.  now;  the  little  nocturnal  marsupials 
should  be  stirring  about  in  search  for  anything  that  can 
be  eaten.  That  is  a  pretty  good  description  of  his  diet, 
too.  Apparently  no  food  is  too  unsavory  for  him  to  eat — 
from  aquatic  and  terrestrial  invertebrates,  principally  in- 
sects, dead  or  alive,  to  birds'  eggs  and  even  the  young 
birds  in  season.  In  case  no  meat  is  readily  available,  he 
will  gladly  feast  on  most  any  of  the  fleshy  fruits,  acorns, 
corn  or  even  clubmoss  (grormd  pine)  .  This  diet,  in  part, 
tells  us  why  Virginia  has  a  high  ])opulation  of  opossums. 
We  shouldn't  have  loo  much  trouble  catching  one  or 
two  tonight. 

May  as  well  turn  'ole  Speck  loose  right  here  behind  the 
barn.  You  know  how  'possiuns  are;  they  don't  seem  to  be 
smart  enough  to  avoid  the  presence  of  man,  and  besides, 
it's  only  a  hundred  or  so  yards  to  the  creek  and  the  woods 
beyond.    You  can  expect  action  to  start  most  any  time. 


Doesn't  take  long!  Speck  opens  up  with  a  pleasant, 
"drawn-out"  announcement.  "I've  got  him  started,  fel- 
lows, down  here  by  the  creek.  We're  on  our  merry  way." 
The  dead  quiet  of  the  forest  is  alive  and  explosive  now, 
and  it  isn't  long  before  Speck  is  down  the  creek,  over  the 
rida;e  and  in  the  next  hollow,  hot  on  the  trail  and 
awakening  the  coimtryside  with  his  exuberance.  As 
Speck  trails  the  'possum,  so  we  follow  Speck.  Occasion- 
ally we  stop  to  chat  a  while,  yell  out  encouragement  to 
Speck,  eat  a  few  grains  of  parched  corn,  a  casual  gubber. 
Soon  Speck's  barking  is  so  far  in  the  distance  that  we 
decide  to  move  on  a  little  ftuther.  This  routine  keeps 
up  for  a  while,  including  a  few  quiet  lulls  for  Speck  to 
find  the  trail  again  after  he  ran  past  the  sharp  tians  Mr. 
'Posstmi  made  to  try  to  trick  him.  But  Speck  finally  rears 
up  on  his  hind  legs,  leans  his  fore-paws  against  the  trimk 
of  a  huge  oak,  and  throws  his  series  of  triiunphant  howls 
in  the  air:  "treeeed!  treeeed!  treeeed!" 

Now  the  excitement  really  begins — stinnbling  through 
brush,  jumping  ditches  and  ravines,  climbing  hills  and 
running  the  hollows  has  us  tired  but  excited  when  we 
finally  reach  our  destination. 

High  in  the  oak  and  far  out  on  a  limb,  the  beam  of 
our  powerful  flashlight  focuses  on  two  glaring  eyes, 
sparkling  like  diamonds,  in  puzzled  anticipation  as  to 
what  will  happen  next.  Then  the  beam  reveals  a 
himched-up  form,  tail  dangling  downward,  claws 
clinched  tightly  on  the  limb,  and  mouth  gaped  half-open. 
The  problem  no^v  is  to  get  him  into  the  tote  sack  with- 
out being  bitten. 

The  best  tree  climber  in  the  group  quickly  finds  him- 
self elected  to  shinmiy  tq)  the  tree,  out  on  the  limb  and 
shake  the  branch  in  a  quick  jerky  fashion  to  break  the 
'possum's  gri]j.   Down  he  comes!    Right  in  the  midst  of  a 
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circle  of  human  beings  who  are  armed  with  a  tote  sack 
and  a  snarling  dog  tied  to  the  nearest  sapling. 

According  to  the  way  'possums  apparently  do  their 
thinking,  Mr.  'Possum  will  do  one  or  two  things  when  he 
hits  the  groiuid  in  such  a  hopeless  situation.  He  may 
decide  to  feign  death  and  "play  'possiuu."  11  so,  it's  a 
simple  matter  to  grab  him  with  one  hand  on  the  back 
of  his  neck  and  the  other  on  his  tail  and  stuff  him  in  the 
sack.  If  he  decides  to  make  a  quick  run  for  it,  the  situa- 
tion becomes  a  little  tense.  Someone  makes  a  quick  grab 
for  the  tail  and  lifts  him  into  the  sack  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  by  chance  you  lift  him  by  the  tail  and  don't  get  him 
up  in  the  air  quickly  enough  to  prevent  him  from  twist- 
ing his  head  around  to  your  hand,  a  mouth  full  of  fifty 
teeth  teach  you  that  he  is  a  mammal  that  deserves  both 
caution  and  respect. 

Now  that  our  elusive  game  is  tied  safely  in  the  sack, 
it's  time  to  turn  Speck  loose,  eat  the  cooling  sweet  potato, 
"set  a  spell,"  and  talk.  Besides,  what  about  this  interest- 
ing creature  we  just  caught? 

Virginia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  three  essen- 
tials for  a  'possum  paradise — food,  woods  and  water.  His 
food  habits  include  almost  anything,  dead  or  alive,  ex- 
cept dry  forage  crops,  so  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  any- 
where in  Virginia  that  you  find  woods  and  water,  you 
may  indeed  find  an  opossum.  They  are  strictly  nocturnal 
animals  and  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  found  together  ex- 
cept when  the  mother  is  accompanied  by  her  young. 
Enemies  are  very  few — primarily  man,  dogs  and  auto- 
mobiles. Even  at  this  man  hunts  him  very  little  in  Vir- 
ginia and  dogs  don't  seem  to  care  for  him  after  the  chase. 
Many  a  'possum  has  escaped  a  dog  by  rolling  up  in  his 
familiar  "playing  'possum"  roll,  having  the  dog  sniff  him 
a  few  times  and  then  walk  off  in  disgust. 

The  opossum  is  exceedingly  peculiar,  so  far  as  repro- 
ductive habits  are  concerned.  After  a  gestation  period 
of  about  twelve  days,  the  young  opossums,  still  embryo- 
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like,  find  their  way  from  the  mother's  womb  to  the 
pouch  luiderneath  her  belly.  Here  they  tenaciously  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  teats  in  the  pouch.  Ihcn  they 
mature  into  full-ffedged  baby  opossinus  and  in  about 
two  months  are  ready  to  leave  the  pouch. 

The  most  unusual  icatiue  cj[  this  arrangement  is  the 
fact  that  around  eighteen  embryo-like  young  are  thrown 
into  a  live-or-die  battle  over  only  thirteen  mammary 
glands  located  in  the  pouch.  First  come,  first  served  is 
the  usual  procedure  and  those  remaining  embryo-like 
creatures  that  cannot  find  a  teat  upon  which  to  attach 
themselves  have  no  other  choice  but  to  die  of  starvation. 

Probably  no  other  mammal  is  quite  as  stupid  as  our 
only  native  inarsupial  (pouched  animal) ,  the  opossum. 
He  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "fool  of  the  woods,"  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  will  enter  the  same  trap  time  after 
time,  and  even  when  in  a  trap  shows  few  emotional  at- 
tributes other  than  boredom.  Even  if  he  is  stupid  and 
foolish,  he  is  flourishing  in  numbers  and  his  range  is  ex- 
tending northward,  some  specimens  being  collected  as 
far  north  as  southern  Canada. 

The  opossum  is  really  not  bearing  his  share  of  the 
hunting  pressure  in  Virginia,  but  for  those  who  enjoy 
night  hunting  and  love  to  hear  dogs  barking  on  the  trail, 
this  animal  offers  a  great  deal  of  hunting  pleasure.  Due 
to  their  simple  requirements  for  livelihood,  no  manage- 
ment problem  exists  to  keep  them  abundant  in  this  state. 
The  futtue  looks  good  for  'possum  Inniters. 

Listen!  Speck  is  barking  on  a  new  trail  again.  Let's 
get  started! 


High  In  an  oalt  and  far  out  on  a  linnb,  the  beam  of  a  flashlight  picks  up 

the  two   glaring   eyes   of  an   opossum.     For  those   who   enjoy   night   sport 

and  the  sound  of  trailing  hounds,  opossum  hunting  is  a  lot  of  fun. 


AMERICA    BEAUTIFUL     (Continued   from    page   5) 

The  preservation  of  500  to  600  miles  of  seashore  in  suit- 
ably scattered  units  would  probably  insure  reasonably 
adequate  seashore  recreation  for  a  popidation  of  200 
million.  The  preservation  in  a  natural  state  of  a  suitable 
five  percent  of  the  land  area  of  any  town  or  county  will 
do  much  to  preserve  the  distinctive  character  of  the  com- 
munity and  keep  the  landscape  attractive.  It  woidd  also 
provide  a  breathing  space  for  those  to  whom  outdoor 
exercise  is  essential  to  mental  and  physical  health,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  a  sample  of  the  plant-animal 
communities  native  to  the  region. 

Will  we  do  it  or  will  future  generations  have  to  live 
in  what  might  well  be  termed  slum  surroundings,  ^vhere 
over  vast  areas  nothing  of  the  original  fabric  of  nature 
remains?  The  answer  lies  in  the  hands  of  every  member 
of  our  generation,  as  governments  will  act  if  their  citizens 
demand  it.  However,  in  today's  world  where  so  many 
|)roblems  clamor  for  immediate  attention,  and  the  aver- 
age citizen,  as  well  as  his  local  government,  is  beset  by 
so  many  demands,  it  is  necessary — indeed  critically  im- 
portant— that  a  few  farsighted  men  of  wealth  dedicate 
their  fimds  to  the  support  of  the  various  practical  steps 
that  can  gradually  help  to  solve  this  problem.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  coming  generations  will  acknowledge  a  debt  to 
those  who  do  help  with  this  work,  comparable  to  that 
which  we  feel  for  those  who  played  a  part  in  the  setting 
iqD  of  our  democratic  institutions. 
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Adequate    nourishment    is    primarily    a    matter    of    -food    quality.      Most 

animal    life    on    this    earth    would    be    better    nourished    if    it    had    more 

quality  and    less   quantity   In    its   food    supply. 

ENVIRONMENT  is  the  key  to  the  welfare  and 
abundance  of  every  species  that  lives  on  this  earth. 
Anyone  who  has  an  ecological  concept  will  ac- 
cept that  statement — and  will  agree  that  food  is  a  vital 
part  of  environment.  Adequate  nutrition  is  a  "must"  in 
the  minds  of  both  layman  and  wildlife  technician. 

Up  to  that  point  their  thinking  is  correct,  but  beyond 
it  tends  to  go  astray.  It  is  common  belief  that  the  re- 
quirements of  adequate  nutrition  are  met  when  the  ani- 
mal gets  enough  to  eat.  We  have  a  quantitative  concept; 
we  assume  that  qualitative  needs  are  met  when  hunger 
is  satisfied,  when  there  is  enough  to  eat. 

I  submit  that  adequate  nourishment  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  quality,  that  the  average  concept  of  nutrition 
is  erroneous.  It  is  my  conclusion  that  most  animal  life 
on  this  earth  would  be  better  nourished  if  it  had  more 
quality  and  less  quantity  in  its  food  supply. 

Is  it  not  true  that  one  hind  quarter  from  a  good 
Northern  (borealis)  whitetail  buck  will  outweigh  an 
entire  Key  deer?  Do  we  not  have  here  one  species  of 
animal,  divided  into  many  sub-species  or  geographical 
races  which  are  closely  correlated  with  soil  fertilities  and 
hence  qualitative  nutrition? 

"Aha!,"  the  scientist  will  say,  "that  is  circinnstantial 
evidence;  you  have  no  real  proof."  Granted.  But  we 
have  some  supporting  evidence  that  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

In  the  course  of  restoring  deer  in  Missouri,  we  have 
trapped  and  transplanted  a  great  many  animals  during 
the  last  ten  years.  A  major  source  of  supply  throughout 
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Not  Enough 
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•Former  Chief,  Fish  and  Game  Division,  Missouri  Conservation  Commission. 
Now  Director  of  Nebraska's  Game,  Foreslation  and  Parks  Commission. 
Reprinted    from   Missouri   Conservationist. 


the  program  has  been  a  herd  of  whitetails  living  in  our 
southern  Ozarks,  on  soils  of  low  fertility.  Remember  that 
Missouri  deer  were  at  a  low  ebb  a  decade  ago  and  that 
there  were  none  in  most  of  the  state.  So  we  began  mass 
plantings  in  an  attempt  to  populate  a  range,  stocking  a 
minimum  of  50  deer  in  each  release  area. 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  deer  weie  transferred  from 
the  southern  Ozark  area  to  a  new  range  of  substantially 
higher  fertility.  The  release  area  had  no  known  deer  in 
or  near  it.  We  had  an  isolated  and  unoccupied  range 
and  a  mass  release.  Hence  the  chances  of  infusion  from 
any  source  were  virtually  nil. 

Approximately  five  years  after  the  stocking  the  release 
area  was  opened  to  deer  hunting.  We  expected  some 
differences,  but  astonishing  variations  have  been  revealed 
by  records  of  our  weight  stations.  The  weight  of  deer 
taken  on  this  release  area  has  averaged  28  percent  more 
than  the  deer  taken  in  the  Ozark  area;  the  progeny  are 
nearly  a  third  heavier  than  their  immediate  parents. 

Here  is  a  case  where  there  can  be  no  significant  genetic 
variation.  It  may  be  true  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  deer  food  in  the  new  range  are  greater  than  in  the  old, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  quantitative  deficiency  in  the 
latter.  As  far  as  we  can  determine  deer  have  enough  to 
eat  in  both  localities,  so  we  conclude  that  higher-quality 
plant  life  adds  up  to  higher-quality  animal  life. 

We  find  a  difference  in  growth  rate  and  in  age  at  ma- 
turity, too:  deer  on  our  more  fertile  lands  grow  faster 
and  attain  sexual  maturity  earlier,  hence  have  a  higher 
rate  of  reproduction.  In  other  words,  high  quality  food 
increases  the  rate  of  reproduction  as  well  as  the  size  of 
these  deer. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  an  overbrowsed  range 
(quantitative  deficiency)  slows  reproduction,  but  how 
many  know  that  tull  riuiiens  do  not  necessarily  in- 
sure full  yield  from  our  deer  herds?  We  have  found 
similar  evidence  in  other  Missouri  wildlife.  Analyzing 
more  than  8,000  raccoon,  we  found  that  the  average 
weight  was  20  percent  greater  on  our  best  soils  than  on 
those  of  lowest  fertility.  And  five  times  as  many  raccoon 
were  taken  per  ten  square  miles  on  our  better  soils, 
though  our  poorer  soils,  not  as  intensively  cultivated, 
have  better  cover  conditions. 

In  Missouri  the  cottontail  rabbit  is  our  most  important 
game  animal,  so  we  naturally  took  a  good  look  at  Mister 
Bunny.  We  checked  the  weights  of  more  than  175,000 
live-trapped  rabbits — and  found  rabbits  from  our  most 
fertile  soils  weighed  a  third  more.  The  weight  variation 
by  soil  types  was  so  striking  that  we  went  into  the  matter 
furtlier. 

We  collected  450  rabbits  on  our  major  soils  types  for 
critical  investigation,  one  part  of  which  involved  accu- 
rate measurement  of  the  femur  bone  and  a  breaking  test 
of  this  bone.  The  rabbits  coming  from  our  most  fertile 
soils  had  a  femur  bone  12  percent  larger  and  twice  as 
strong  as  did  the  cottontails  trapped  on  our  least  fertile 
soils. 

I  have  often  speculated  that  waterfowl  migrate  pri- 
marily because  they  seek  higher-quality  food  during  that 
part  of  the  year  when  they  produce  and  rear  their  young. 
But  because  they  are  migratory,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  test  waterfowl  as  we  do  our  non-migratory  species. 
However,  we  have  used  the  qualitative  concept  in  oui 
management  of  waterfowl  with  excellent  results. 

We  develop  control  over  water  levels  on  all  waterfowl 
projects  we  build,  including  a  permanent  water  supply 
with  which  we  irrigate  shallow  marshes  located  down- 
stream. The  project  is  so  constructed  that  these  marshes 
can  be  drained  or  flooded  at  will. 

As  an  operational  technique,  we  drain  the  marshes, 
fertilize  the  ground,  seed  wild  millet  and  smartweed  and 
reflood  to  those  depths  and  at  those  times  that  our  ex- 


Missouri  checked  the  weights  of  more  than   175,000  live-trapped  rabbits, 

and    found    that    rabbits    from    the    most    fertile    soils    weighed    a    third 

more   than    those  taken    on    poor   soil    types. 


Environment   is  the    key   to  the   welfare   and    abundance    of   all   forms   of 
life,    and    qualitative    nutrition   is  the   very    heart   of   environment. 

perience  and  investigations  indicate  to  be  desirable.  We 
can  produce  up  to  50  times  as  much  waterfowl  food  per 
acre  with  this  technicjue  as  is  possible  in  a  permanent 
pool.  Furthermore,  we  think  the  food  so  produced  has 
qualitative  superiority  and  is  more  attractive  to  water- 
fowl. 

As  oin-  principal  source  of  goose  browse  we  use  cidti- 
vated  uplands  which  are  fertilized  according  to  soil  test 
and  sown  to  winter  grains,  primarily  winter  wheat,  heavi- 
ly fertilized,  though  corn  and  soybeans  are  useful  too. 

These  areas  have  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  con- 
ventional waterfowl  refuge.  First  of  all,  the  storage  reser- 
voir doubles  as  a  fishing  lake.  Secondly,  when  an  ade- 
quate sanctuary  or  rest  area  is  provided  (either  on  the 
project  or  nearby)  the  unit  holds  waterfowl  as  long  as 
weather  permits  and  food  supply  lasts.  Finally,  high- 
quality  food  in  the  migratory  and  winter  range  is  essen- 
tial, we  believe,  to  the  vigor  of  the  breeding  birds  we 
send  north  each  spring  and  hence  affects  the  crop  of 
young  that  come  back  to  us  in  the  fall. 

We  have  other  waterfowl  areas,  of  course — some  man- 
made  impoundments  and  some  natural  lakes  and  streams. 
Many  of  them  are  not  very  attractive  to  waterfowl  and 
offer  little  possibility  of  improvement.  I  am  convinced 
that,  more  and  more,  we  must  concentrate  and  feed  as 
many  waterfowl  as  possible  on  intensively  managed  areas, 
although  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  wide  range  of 
need  for  this  in  the  different  states.  On  such  areas,  the 
maximum  production  of  high-quality  food  is  a  must. 

Qualitative  nutrition  is  a  tool  that  can  increase  the 
continental  production  of  waterfowl — a  necessity  if  we 
would  improve  waterfo^vling  or  even  retain  the  gunning 
we  now  have. 

Leon  "Buck"  Hornkohl  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in 
Missouri  has  given  us  some  interesting  figures,  gleaned 
from  the  records  of  six  experimental  stations,  Forest 
Service  data  and  other  sources.  The  figures  apply  to 
cattle  grazing  on  open,  unfertilized  range  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  where  they  had  plenty  of  na- 
tive forage  or  hay  to  eat,  but  no  grain  or  supplement  at 
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any  time.  Hornkohl  set  out  to  learn  the  ^\•eight  of  the 
average  co^v  at  maturity,  the  calf  crop  produced  (per- 
centageAvise) ,  and  the  ^veight  of  calves  at  eight  months. 

In  areas  having  approximately  20  inches  of  precipita- 
tion, including  snow,  the  mature  cow  averaged  about 
1000  pounds,  the  calf  crop  averaged  about  90  percent 
and  the  calf  averaged  425  pounds  at  eight  months.  In 
areas  having  around  60  inches  of  rainfall  the  mature  cow 
averaged  about  650  pounds,  the  calf  crop  averaged  30 
percent  and  the  calf  averaged  225  pounds  at  eight 
months.  In  between  there  were  gradations  which  varied 
Asith  rainfall  and  mean  temperatures. 

In  general,  cattle  had  more  to  eat  in  the  high-rainfall 
regions,  but  the  cows  grazing  in  low-rainfall  areas  found 
more  quality  in  their  food  supply.  There  are  greater 
quantities  of  nutrient  minerals  available  to  the  plant 
growing  in  a  low-rainfall  area,  so  plant  quality  is  high 
although  quantity  is  low. 

There  are  four  things  necessary  to  the  production  of 
high-quality  and  high-quantity  plant  life  and  hence  high- 
quality  and  high-quantity  animal  life — sunlight,  air, 
water  and  plant  food.  The  first  two  are  not  subject  to 
manipulation,  but  the  last  two  are,  especially  plant  food. 

In  Missouri  we  have  doubled  and  trebled  the  wildlife 
populations  of  low-fertility  Ozark  range  by  heavy  fer- 
tilization and  proper  tillage  of  no  more  than  one  to  two 
percent  of  that  range.  We  can  do  as  much  and  more  on 
our  low-fertility  lands  and  also  improve  wildlife  popula- 
tions on  our  better  lands. 

Restoring  and  maintaining  the  prodtictive  capacity  of 
oin-  land  and  water  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
will  have  more  wildlife — only  that  we  have  increased  the 
potential  for  more  fish  and  game.  To  realize  that  poten- 
tial we  must  also  maintain  year-around  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife.  But  let's  not  forget  that  the  quality  of  the 
food  supply  is  an  all-important  factor  in  the  thing  we 
call  environment  and  that  quality  and  quantity  must  go 
hand  in  hand  at  all  times  for  best  results. 

Environment  is  the  key  to  the  welfare  and  abundance 
of  all  forms  of  life  and  q iialitatiiie  nxitrition  is  the  very 
heart  of  environment. 


NATURAL    PARK    .\RKAS     (Continued  from    page    13) 

There  is  another  advantage  of  a  natural  park  area, 
it  gives  the  family  a  chance  to  get  together  in  the  open 
air.  If  the  park  is  within  the  community,  the  advantage 
is  obtained  throughout  the  week.  Such  an  area  gives  the 
family  room  to  spread  out  in.  The  word  "outing"  ex- 
presses the  idea  very  well.  Without  these  areas  being 
set  aside,  there  would  soon  be  no  room  for  outings.  And 
they  must  be  preserved  as  we  go  along  or  their  wild  area 
value  will  be  permanently  lost. 

There  is  a  genuine  need  for  wild  parks  for  the  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  esthetic  values  they  provide.  In 
order  to  meet  these  needs  satisfactorily  the  parks  must  be 
available  to  all  of  the  people.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
have  natural  areas  in  our  communities  we  must  set  them 
aside  now.  If  this  is  done  the  city  will  surround  the  areas 
and  contain  them — otlu  iwise  they  will  be  systematically 


eradicated.  It  may  be  all  right  to  postpone  the  building 
of  a  baseball  diamond.  It  can  be  built  on  almost  any 
site  in  the  matter  of  a  few  days.  But  it  has  taken  nature 
thousands  of  years  to  build  a  meadow,  a  swamp,  or  a 
forest.  Fifty  years  from  now  we  can  knock  down  a  slum 
area  and  build  a  tennis  court.  But  once  we  cut  down  a 
woods,  drain  a  swamp,  or  otherwise  destroy  a  wild  area, 
it  is  lost  forever.   Human  hands  cannot  rebuild  nature. 

How  well  is  your  community  meeting  the  needs  of  its 
citizens  for  wild  park  areas?  Take  a  map  of  the  region 
and  study  the  existing  parks  and  their  locations  in  re- 
spect to  populated  areas.  Do  you  have  enough  parks? 
Is  their  number  growing  as  the  population  of  your  town 
grows?  Are  they  located  so  as  to  be  available  to  all  of  the 
people?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  show  you 
how  your  town  measures  up  with  respect  to  natural  area 
parks. 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  park  system  there  is 
much  you  can  do.  Look  at  your  map  again.  If  you  were 
allowed  to  establish  additional  parks,  where  would  you 
locate  them?  In  most  cases  you  will  find  the  only  places 
comparatively  undisturbed  and  suitable  for  park  areas 
are  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

In  rare  cases  an  undeveloped  estate  may  have  re- 
mained untouched  as  the  city  grew  around  it.  Sometimes 
the  owner  of  this  type  of  property  would  like  to  see  it 
preserved  as  undisturbed  as  possible.  Some  excellent 
park  areas  have  been  established  in  this  manner. 

After  studying  the  situation  on  your  map,  mark  off 
areas  which  seem  to  be  inioccupied  and  go  out  and  in- 
vestigate them. 

Don't  be  disappointed  if  you  find  no  true  remnants 
of  the  primeval  wilderness  in  your  community.  The 
need  for  natural  area  parks  would  not  be  so  imperative 
if  there  were  many  such  areas.  Look,  instead,  for  areas 
in  a  fairly  natural  condition.  Most  such  places  can  be 
fitted  into  a  natmal  park  system  with  a  little  careful 
planning. 

Consider  each  area  in  the  light  of  its  own  merits.  By 
making  a  tentative  plan  for  the  use  of  each  tract,  you  will 
lay  the  basis  for  a  comparison  and  appraisal  ot  their  re- 
spective values.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  possibilities 
you  turn  up  in  this  manner  during  your  inventory. 

Valuable  natural  areas  can  be  given  additional  protec- 
tion by  making  sure  that  they  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
small  strip  of  adjoining  land.  The  entire  area  may  not 
need  to  be  very  large,  but  actual  size  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  type  of  area  and  the  amount  of  anticipated 
use.  Remember  that  it  is  always  important  to  plan  ex- 
tensively enough  for  future  needs. 

When  you  have  considered  areas  around  the  com- 
munity and  have  selected  one  or  more  promising  ones, 
you  will  want  to  initiate  a  movement  to  have  them  set 
aside.  At  this  stage  of  planning,  you  are  ready  to  or- 
ganize a  committee  to  help  you  start  actively  working 
for  a  better  park  system.  You  may  be  able  to  find  an 
interested  organization  to  sponsor  the  committee.  At 
any  rate  you  should  see  that  organizations  are  invited  to 
be  active  participants  in  the  effort. 
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Choose  your  helpers  caretully.  Reiiiemljer  that  you 
will  need  people  who  can  do  a  variety  of  things — and 
people  who  get  things  done.  You  will  soon  encounter 
problems  with  finances,  publicity,  correspondence,  legal 
matters,  and  many  others  with  which  you  may  need  help. 
It  will  help  to  have  civic  leaders  such  as  a  lawyer,  banker, 
newspaper  editor,  and  radio  commentator  serving  on 
the  committee.  You  shoidd  also  invite  groups  that  woidd 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  park  plan  to  send  rep- 
resentatives. Some,  such  as  the  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts, 
nature  study  groups,  and  garden  clubs  certainly  should 
be  included. 

After  you  have  enlisted  enough  help,  call  an  organiza- 
tion meeting.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  will  probably 
be  necessary  before  your  group  will  be  ready  to  adopt  a 
specific  plan  of  action.  Don't  become  discouraged  if 
progress  seems  slow;  remember  that  if  you  wait  for  some- 
one else  to  do  the  work  it  may  never  be  done.  In  the 
long  rim,  the  rewards  in  satisfaction  and  community 
accomplishment  are  well  worth  the  effort. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  newly  formed  committee 
will  be  to  decide  on  the  area  or  areas  to  be  preserved. 
Much  information  on  all  of  them  will  be  required  before 
any  decision  can  be  reached. 

Contacting  the  owners  of  the  properties  will  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  essential  that  this  be  done  before  they  hear 
rumors  of  what  is  going  on.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to 
antagonize  an  owner  as  hearing  indirectly  that  someone 
has  designs  on  his  property.  It  is  desirable,  also,  to  ap- 
proach an  owner  through  someone  who  is  his  personal 
friend.  One  shoidd  find  out  something  about  the  own- 
er's background  and  at  least  attempt  to  approach  him  in 
a  way  that  will  jsrocluce  a  favorable  response  on  his  part. 

Many  people  who  own  property  adequate  for  use  as  a 
natural  park  would  like  to  see  it  preserved.  In  some  cases 
the  area  has  remained  in  a  natural  condition  because  the 
owners  ■were  lovers  of  nature  themselves.  Prosperous 
persons  may  be  willing  to  donate  this  type  of  land  for 
such  uses. 

Most  land,  however,  represents  an  important  financial 
investment  of  the  owner  and  he  must  secure  a  fair  return 
on  it.  Ordinarily,  funds  will  have  to  be  raised  to  pur- 
chase likely  properties. 

The  final  choice  of  an  area  will  depend  a  great  deal  on 
the  terms  under  which  an  owner  will  sell.  You  may  ob- 
tain special  consideration  from  him  when  he  under- 
stands the  anticipated  use  of  the  property.  Offering  the 
owner  a  place  on  the  committee  or  other  honor  in  con- 
nection with  the  park  plan  may  also  serve  to  enliven  his 
interest  in  the  project. 

Remember  that  the  price  should  be  only  one  of  several 
considerations  in  the  final  choice  of  a  natural  area.  A 
tract  which  is  comparatively  expensive  can  be  well  worth 
the  price. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  the  possible  agencies  that 
might  manage  parks  and  preserves  in  your  state  and 
locality.  You  should  become  acquainted  with  your  state 
park  setup  and  with  state  laws  governing  the  establish- 
ment of  city  or  county  parks  or  forest  preserve  districts. 


If  there  is  sucn  a  district  already  established  in  your  teru- 
tory,  you  should  be  able  to  work  closely  with  it  to  achieve 
your  objectives.  If  there  is  not,  you  may  want  to  pro- 
mote the  organization  of  one.  Other  possible  custodians 
for  wild  preserves  include  schools,  colleges,  museums, 
and  nonprofit  associations  having  an  interest  in  nature 
preservation.  Often  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  between  several  agencies  to  provide  for 
holding  title  and  managing  areas.  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy will  participate  in  such  endeavors  under  proper 
circumstances.^ 

There  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  acquisition  of 
an  area  can  be  financed.  These  include  I)  purchase  by 
an  agency  of  government  with  public  funds,  2)  purchase 
with  funds  contributed  by  one  or  a  few  large  donors  or 
donation  of  the  tract  by  the  owner,  and  3)  purchase  with 
funds  raised  by  public  subscription.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  modifications  of  each  of  these.  Sometimes,  for  in- 
stance, a  large  donation  will  be  pledged  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  matched  by  other  gifts.  Support  of  this  sort  is 
a  great  help  in  starting  out  a  fund  drive.  In  other  cases, 
an  agency  of  government  may  be  in  a  position  to  lend 
partial  support  providing  the  other  part  is  raised  by  pub- 
lic subscription. 

You  should  not  overlook  the  value  of  philanthropic 
efforts  in  establishing  wild  parks.  Just  as  in  other  phases 
of  social  welfare  and  charity,  the  greatest  progress  comes 
when  voluntary  efforts  play  a  leading  part. 

You  may  have  many  matters  of  organization,  puijlicity, 
etc.  to  handle  before  your  program  is  successful.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  details  concerning  methods  of 
fund  raising,  or  of  campaigning  for  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram by  an  agency  of  government.  Information  on  these 
subjects,  or  suggestions  of  where  such  information  can  be 
obtained,  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  Nature  Con- 
servancy. Natural  area  preservation  projects  are  now  in 
progress  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  Nature  Con- 
servancy serves  as  an  agency  for  exchange  of  information 
on  this  work. 

However  your  project  is  carried  out,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  way  people  respond  once  they  are  told  of 
the  need  and  given  specific  information  on  what  they 
can  do  to  help.  When  you  realize  that  a  single  painting 
in  an  art  gallery  may  cost  more  than  a  natural  area  park, 
you  can  see  that  you  should  have  little  difficulty  con- 
vincing others  that  their  parks  are  bargains!  You  will 
have  a  real  job  ahead  if  you  decide  to  start  a  natural  area 
preservation  project.  But  the  reward  of  knowing  you 
are  helping  to  build  a  better  America  will  more  than  re- 
pay your  effort. 


(^The  Nature  Conservancy  is  an  independent  organization  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  natural  areas  and  to  saving  America's  heritage  of  wild  nature. 
-Editor.)  

WHEN  MAN  IS  TALL 

Someone  has  said  that  a  man  is  never  taller  than  when 
he  stoops  low  to  help  a  small  boy. 

By  the  same  token,  an  angler  or  a  gunner  is  never  so 
much  a  sportsman  as  when  he  persistently  keeps  well 
within  the  bounty  of  nature.       Texas  Game  and  Fish 
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VIRGINIA  DEER  HUNTER  QUESTIONNAIRE— GUN  HUNTERS  ONLY 

(Please  circle  or  'msert  correct  answers) 
DEER  HUNTERS:  Please  fill  out  the  iollowing  questionnaire  and  mail   to  the  Commission   of  Game   and   Inland   Fisheries,   Box 
1642,  Richmond  13,  Virginia.     These  questions  are  designed  to  help  us  in  our  deer  management  program.     With  your  help  we 
can  better  study  our  deer  herd  and  improve  deer  hunting  in  Virginia. 

1.  Did  you  hunt  deer  in  Virginia  during  the  1956-57  season? 

2.  Did  you  hunt  deer  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge?  East 

3.  Did  you  bag  an  antlered  buck  in  the  1956-57  season? 

4.  If  you  did  bag  a  buck,  was  it  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge? 

5.  If  you  did  bag  buck,  was  it  on  private  land  or  national  forest? 

6.  How  many  days  did  you  hunt  deer  in  Virginia  in  1956-57? 

7.  How  many  days  do  you  usually  hunt  deer  in  Virginia? 

8.  How  many  years  have  you  hunted  deer  in  Virginia? 

9.  How  many  antlered  bucks  have  you  bagged  in  these  years? 

10.  Did  you  buy  a  National  Forest  Stamp  last  year? 

11.  If  yes  to  above,  how  did  you  use  the  stamp?  Hunting 

12.  If  doe  and  fawn  deer  are  to  be  legal  game  in  your  hunting  county  each  year,  what  type  of  season  would  you  prefer?      (one 
day  choice,  whole  season  choice,  etc.) 

13.  I  am  a  resident  of  County;   am years  of  age  and  am  of  the  following  sex: 

male  female 

VIRGINIA  DEER  HUNT  CLUB  QUESTIONNAIRE— GUN  HUNTERS 

{Please  insert  correct  answers) 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  your  deer  hunt  club?  _.__ 

2.  In  what  county  is  the  club  located?  County. 

3.  What  is  the  size  of  your  club  holdings?  - acres. 

4.  Is  this  acreage  largely  leased?  Yes  No 

5.  Number  of  members?  

6.  Estimated  total  acreage  hunted  is  acres. 

7.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  hunted  by  each  member?  days. 

8.  How  many  antlered  bucks  did  vour  club  take  in  the  1956-57  season?  bucks. 

9.  Club  president  is:   Name  __ - 

Address  .— - __..-— 


Dove  Harvest  Exceeds  that  of  Duck  in  1955 

After  tallying  questionnaires  received  from  twenty-nine 
states,  officials  ol  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
report  that,  in  nimibers  taken,  the  dove  is  now  our 
leading  American  game  l)ird,  crowding  out  the  duck 
by  a  comfortable  margin. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  confirmed  that 
during  the  open  season  in  1955,  29  states  recorded  a 
harvest  of  nearly  19  million  mourning  doves.  Texas 
led  with  a  total  of  4,172,000;  California  was  second 
with  2,571,500;  Georgia  third  with  2,000,000;  Florida 
fourth  with  1,550,000;  Alabama  and  Mississippi  next 
with  1,000,000  each.  During  the  same  year,  the  duck 
harvest  amounted  to  12,250,000,  nearly  six  million  less 
than  tlial  of  the  dove! 

Some  states  will  not  classify  the  dove  as  a  game  species, 
as  it  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  do  not  have  open  seasons. 
Individual  stale  laws  and  regulations  regarding  dove 
harvests  are  drafted  within  the  framework  of  federal 
rides.  The  latter  are  based  upon  fluctuations  of  the 
national  dove  popidation,  determined  by  a  "call  coimt" 
made  each  spring.  Recognizing  the  increasing  popularity 
and    imj)ortance    of    the    liird,    the    Fish    and    Wildlife 


Service  has  sought  to  improve  census  methods  used  in 
determining  the  dove  population  and  have  already  ex- 
panded the  nestling  banding  program  during  the  past 
year. 

Wildlife  Research  Men  Must  Be  Specialists 

A  wildlife  reseaich  man  must  be  a  highly  trained 
expert,  according  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Davis,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  Management  at  Texas  A  &  M 
College.  Specifically  listing  his  tasks,  Dr.  Davis  says: 
"He  may  be  called  upon  to  work  out  the  life  cycle  of 
any  of  the  animal  species  involved  in  natmal  relation- 
ships, even  a  non-game  species,  so  that  its  most  vidner- 
able  jjhases  may  be  learned  and  its  controls  made  easier. 
For  example,  he  may  be  asked  to  determine  to  what 
extent  rodents  compete  with  small  game  for  food,  or 
the  importance  of  minnows  as  food  for  game  fishes. 
Consequently,  the  research  man  nuist  have  a  profound 
knowledge  of  basic  sciences,  which  is  usually  achieved 
only  by  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  This  man  is  comparable  to  the  research 
doctor  in  the  medical  field  who  may  be  trying  to  discover 
a  means  of  curing  cancer.  Both  nuist  be  highly  trained 
in  the  basic  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics 
and  biology." 
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Captive  Rainbow  Snake  is 
Expectant  Mother 

This  large  rainbow  snake,  caught 
last  August  in  Wilhainsburg  by  spe- 
cial services  officer  Dan  Cantner  and 
town  resident  Phillip  Gage,  is  con- 
sidered somewhat  rare  in  that  it  is  a 
burrowing  species,  limited  in  distribu- 
tion, and  ol  a  secretive  nature. 


Captive  rainbow  snake  with  26  eggs.    Note  the 
shed  skin   in  the  foreground. 


The  snake  was  donated  to  the 
biology  department  oi  William  and 
Mary  CloUege  ior  study  and  observa- 
tion. It  had  been  in  captivity  ior 
about  a  month  when  the  twenty-six 
eggs  pictured  above  were  laid. 

The  eggs  were  promptly  placed  in 
a  moist  dish  to  prevent  their  drying 
out,  and  at  last  word,  the  department 
was  anticipating  twenty-six  more  lit- 
tle rainbows. 

Conservation-minded   Archers 
Charter  Club 

From  Staunton,  conservation  offi- 
cer T.  J.  Starrett  reports  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  archery  club  that  has 
adopted  for  its  main  purpose  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife  in  Virginia. 

Consisting  of  eighteen  residents  of 
Churchville,  Virginia,  the  club  is 
officially  known  as  the  Mt.  Lake 
Archery  Club  and,  to  date,  has  com- 
pleted   three    fourths    of    its    arcliery 


range  at  nearby  Mountain  Lake. 
Officers  include:  Larry  Knicely,  presi- 
dent; T.  J.  Starrett,  vice  president; 
Harold  Carwell,  treasiuer;  Mrs.  Larry 
Knicely,  secretary;  and  Harry  Junor 
Tolliver,  field  captain.  The  club  is 
conscientious  in  its  efforts  to  advance 
the  practice  of  conservation  in  that 
area,  in  the  hope  that  more  people 
will  take  an  active  interest. 

It  is  commendable  that  a  group 
succeed  in  so  closely  relating  one  of 
Virginia's  up  and  coming  sports  with 
what  is  hoped  to  be  one  of  Virginia's 
Tip  and  coming  causes  ...  a  cause 
that  should  be  recognized  as  vital  and 
worthwhile.  Many  more  such  organi- 
zations are  to  be  encouraged  at  every 
opportunity.  Meanwhile,  best  wishes 
to  the  Mt.  Lake  Archery  Clulj. 

Conservationist    Honored    for 
Service  to  Indians 

J.  Aubrey  Broaddus,  soil  conserva- 
tionist for  Charles  City  and  New  Kent, 
was  awarded  a  bronze  plaque  in  Oc- 
t(ji)er  and  the  thanks  of  some  very 
appreciative  friends,  the  Chicka- 
hominy  Indians. 

Three  years  ago,  Broaddus  decided 
that  something  should  be  done  to 
help  the  Chickahominies  realize  more 
profits  from  the  small  farms  they  were 
operating.  For  the  most  part,  these 
were  tracts  of  four  to  five  acres, 
farmed  only  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
the  Indians  were  dependent  on  out- 
side work  for  a  living. 

Broaddus  formulated  a  long  range 
project  to  increase  productivity,  and 
the  Chickahominies  set  up  a  perma- 
nent committee  to  work  with  him.  It 
paid  off,  and  has  been  doing  so  ever 
since. 

Actually,  the  plaque  was  given  by 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  as  a 
token  of  recognition  for  what  Broad- 
dus had  done  for  the  Indians,  and 
the  ceremony  took  place  during  the 
Chickahominies'    annual    fall    festival 


at  Samaria  Indian  School  at  Roxbury. 
An  additional  plaque  was  awarded 
to  Peter  L.  Adkins,  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Samaria  community. 

Mathews  County  Boasts 
Aquatic   Deer 

Trolling  for  lock  fish  off  Gwynn's 
Island  this  past  October,  Leon  Kes- 
teloo,  commission  photographer,  and 
a  companion  were  rather  startled  to 
observe  this  two  point  buck  making  a 
strong  bee-line  through  the  choppy 
waters  in  the  direction  of  the  island. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  camera 
aboard  and  the  fishermen  abandoned 
their  sport  long  enough  to  overtake 
the  animal  and  snap  a  picture. 

According  to  the  rejjort,  the  buck 
was  swimming  strongly  and  was  paced 
at  a  brisk  trolling  speed.  They  did 
not  approach  closer  than  the  picture 
indicates,  as  they  were  afraid  the  ani- 


Deer,    although    a    terrestrial    animal    by    nature, 

will     on     occasions    take     to     the     water     in     its 

travels    and    to    escape    its    enemies. 

mal  was  pretty  well  exhausted  and,  if 
frightened,  might  swerve  from  its 
course  and  possibly  drown. 

The  buck  had  cast  off  from  some 
point  on  the  mainland,  but  as  to  why 
it  was  making  the  trip  remains  any- 
body's guess.  Both  men  commented  on 
the  deer's  speed  and  endurance,  and 
were  particularly  impressed  when  it 
hit  shore,  for  instead  of  collapsing  on 
the  sand  or  at  least  stopping  to  catch 
a  breath,  it  continued  full  tilt  into 
the  woods  and  out  of  sight. 
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Vanishing  Shoreline 

An  informative,  yet  disturbing  re- 
port, entitled  Our  Vanishing  Shore- 
line, has  been  released  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  summarizes  findings  of  an 
18-month  study  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts.  Purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  determine  remaining  opportunities 
to  preserve  unspoiled  natural  seashore 
areas  for  public  recreation  purposes. 
The  study  was  not  financed  with  gov- 
ernment funds  but  with  donated 
funds. 

Copies  of  the  report,  a  well-illus- 
trated, easy- to-read,  36-page,  8  x  10 
booklet  in  black  and  white  and  color, 
are  available  from  the  Park  Service, 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director.  It  should 
be  read  widely. 

Pond  Issue  Clarified  for  Farmers 

According  to  W.  A.  Allaband,  state 
conservation  engineer  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  construction  of 
farm  ponds  in  Virginia  is  proceeding 
again  at  a  normal  rate. 

Construction  was  almost  at  a  stand- 
still in  July  and  August,  Allaband 
said,  because  many  farmers  were  con- 
fused over  a  new  water  law  the  state 
put  into  effect  July  1st.  However,  a 
recent  ruling  by  the  attorney  general 
to  the  effect  that  obtaining  farm  pond 
building  permits  is  not  mandatory 
under  law  has  helped  to  clarify  the 
situation  for  farmers. 

Sale  of  Duck  Stamps  Booming 

The  year  1956  has  been  a  record 
one  for  the  sale  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's duck  stamps.  An  all-time  high 
of  2,369,940  were  sold,  reversing  a 
downward  trend  of  the  j^^ist  two  years. 
This  is  according  to  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


In  1955,  2,181,566  stamps  were  sold, 
and  the  past  season  tops  that  figure 
by  188,374.  It  exceeds  the  previous 
high  of  1953  by  73,312.  Yearly  totals 
are  supplied  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  agency  responsible  for  dis- 
tributing and  selling  the  stamps. 

According  to  Director  John  L. 
Farley,  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlite  Serv- 
ice, the  sales  of  duck  stamps  provide 
the  best  available  index  to  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  waterfowl  hunters 
throughout  the  country.  A  tabula- 
tion of  the  sales,  when  grouped  by 
^vaterfowl  flyways,  is  a  good  approxi- 
mation of  the  hunting  pressures  that 
exist  on  the  respective  flyways.  The 
Mississippi  Flyway  accounted  for 
1,019,145  of  the  1956  total  stamp  sale. 
The  Central  Flyway  had  523,633;  the 
Pacific  Flyway,  430,579;  and  the  At- 
lantic Flyway,  387,035. 


CfllVIPING 
EQOIPMENT/ 


COMPLAINT  DEPT. 


"Could  you  come  back  tomorrow?    My  head 
is    splitting." 

Feminine  Fashion  Whims  Affect 
Fur  Harvest 

According  to  figures  released  by 
state  conservation  agencies,  the  gross 
net  of  American  traplines  in   1954-55 


closely  paralleled  a  continuing  disin- 
terest shown  by  women  in  the  use  of 
long-haired  fur  for  fall  fashions. 

Traps  yielded  slightly  more  than 
eight  million  fur-bearing  animals 
dtaing  the  last  season,  a  notable  de- 
crease which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
low  prices  pelts  are  bringing,  and  not 
to  a  scarcity  ol  the  animals. 

The  staple  fur  take,  which  includes 
muskrat,  skunk,  raccoon,  opossvun, 
lox,  and  weasel,  has  been  steadily 
dropping,  with  the  1954-55  season  no 
exception.  The  only  exception  to  this 
trend  was  the  beaver,  which  has  en- 
joyed consistently  high  prices  and  a 
growing  population. 

The  muskrat  led  the  harvest  list 
with  over  five  million  pelts  taken. 
Raccoons  were  second  with  nearly  a 
million,  and  the  mink  ranked  third 
with  400,000. 

Bones  May  Tell  Their  Story  in  Court 

The  smug  complacency  of  a  man 
who  has  just  polished  off  an  illegally 
taken  duck  or  grouse  for  dinner 
would  be  short  lived  indeed  if  he 
realized  that  the  very  bones  lying 
picked  and  clean  on  the  plate  before 
him  could  give  mute  testimony  of  his 
guilt  in  court. 

According  to  John  L.  Farley,  Di- 
rector of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, like  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  the 
skeleton  on  the  dinner  plate  can  come 
back  and  haunt  .  .  .  silent  bones  can 
speak  volumes  to  men  who  know  how 
to  listen.  And  such  men  are  the  Fish 
and  W^ikUilc  biologists,  who  for  many 
years  have  maintained  facilities  at  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  enabling  them  to  accinately  de- 
iL  inline  different  species  of  game  birds 
:ii:il  animals  from  specimens  of  their 
skclelal  stiuc  tuie.  Such  identification, 
submitted  in  court,  has  been  instru- 
mental  in   the   conviction   of  many  a 
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poacher  who  thought  himself  well  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law,  merely 
because  he  had  eaten  the  "evidence." 

Bait  Fish  Propagation  Circular 
Available 

A  revised  circular  on  the  subject, 
Raising  Bait  Fishes,  is  ready  for  pub- 
lic distribution,  according  to  John  L. 
Farley,  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  revised  edition  of 
this  circvdar  is  based  on  several  addi- 
tional years  of  pond  investigation  in 
the  Midwestern  states. 

Raising  bait  fishes  commercially, 
Mr.  Farley  has  explained,  has  a  three- 
fold value  ...  it  gives  the  fisherman 
better  live  bait,  it  aids  the  state  l)y 
conserving  the  natural  supply  of  for- 
age fish,  and  it  gives  the  dealer  a 
better  and  more  consistent   business. 

The  publication  covers  in  detail 
the  problems  of  establishing  and 
operating  a  bait-fish  hatchery,  selec- 
tion of  fish  for  the  hatchery  and  the 
life  history  and  characteristics  of  each 
of  20  of  the  more  important  species 
of  bait  fishes. 

The  report  also  goes  into  problems 
of  pond  fertilization  and  artificial 
feeding,  trapping  and  seining,  trans- 
planting and  holding-tank  losses,  and 
control  of  weeds,  diseases,  and  para- 
sites. There  is  also  discussion  of  the 
natural  predators. 

Twenty  important  bait  fishes  are 
discussed  in  detail,  including  golden 
shiners,  pearl  dace,  hornyhead  chub, 
and  creek  chub. 

This  publication.  Circular  35, 
which  is  a  revision  of  Circular  12  pub- 
lished in  1948,  is  a  121-page  document 
with  numerous  illustrations.  It  is  ob- 
tainable from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Shenandoah   Park   .    .   . 
Hay  Fever  Haven 

A  study  made  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Allergy  shows  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  National  Park  has  a  pol- 
len count  lov.'  enough  to  rank  as  a 
haven  for  h;'"   fever  sufferers. 

Using  figures  to  indicate  the  com- 
parable degree  of  ragweed  pollen  in 


various  areas,  the  Academy  has  in- 
cluded Big  Meadows  .  .  .  one  of  the 
{mark's  popular  resort  areas  ...  on  its 
list  of  "fairly  good  risks"  where  hay 
fever  victims  can  escape  their  annual 
trial  of  sneezes  and  wheezes. 

Big  Meadows  has  been  given  a 
count  of  10  by  the  Academy.  Other 
figures  for  the  state  show  Norfolk 
with  54;  Richmond  with  42;  Alex- 
andria 41;  and  Charlottesville  35. 
Any  location  with  a  count  exceeding 
10  is  classified  as  "bad"  for  pollen 
victims,  the  Academy  says. 

Other  favorable  areas  in  the  nation 
include  the  Rocky  Mountains,  cen- 
tral Adirondacks,  New^  Hampshire, 
northern  Minnesota,  Michia;an,  the 
woods  of  Maine,  and  the  southern- 
most tip  of  Florida. 

The  ragweed  season  begins  in  mid- 
August  and  continues  into  the  fall. 

Hard-Shell  Clams 

To  gather  hard-shell  clams,  you 
don't  need  much  equipment,  says  Vlad 
Evanoff  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
Fisheriium  magazine. 

The  primitive  method  of  "tread- 
ing" is  still  used  by  the  majority  of 
amateur  clammers.  In  this  method, 
you  wade  barefooted  in  shallow  water 
and  feel  for  the  clams  with  your  toes, 
digging  them  out  by  hand.  Of  course, 
minor  hazards  are  involved  here,  such 
as  cutting  your  feet  on  broken  shells 
or  losing  a  toe  to  a  pugnacious  blue 
crab.  But  it's  all  part  of  the  game 
and  the  only  equipment  needed  is  a 
canvas  sack  or  bag  to  hold  the  clams. 

A  more  productive  method,  how- 
ever, is  to  dig  the  clams  out  with  a 
clam  hoe,  rake  or  fork  on  the  flats  in 
shallow  water.  Such  probing  rec[uires 
back-breaking  work,  but  the  rewards 
are  greater,  and  you  might  fill  a 
bushel  basket  with  clams  in  relatively 
short  time. 

Make  sure  the  water  you  clam  in  is 
not  polluted.  Most  states  prohibit 
clamming  polluted  waters,  as  the  dan- 
ger of  typhoid  fever  exists  when  clams 
from  polluted  waters  are  eaten  raw. 
Such  clams  can  still  be  used  for  bait, 
but  many  people  use  this  for  an  ex- 
cuse and  eat  or  sell  them  to  a  restaur- 
ant. In  defense,  the  authorities  play 
safe    and    prohibit    all    clamming   in 


polluted  waters.  In  most  cases,  they 
put  up  signs  warning  potential 
(lanuners. 

Young    Lady    Expelled   from 
St.  Emma 

The  Commission  received  a  lively 
letter  last  month  from  Reverend  An- 
thony F.  Lachowsky,  Director  of  St. 
Emma  Military  Academy  at  Rock 
Castle,  Virginia,  to  the  effect  that: 

One  late  October  afternoon,  en- 
route  to  his  office  in  the  one-hundred- 
year-old  General  Cocke  Mansion,  the 
good  Reverend  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover a  colleague.  Father  Pergl,  stand- 
ing grimly  on  the  mansion's  spiral 
stairway  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands. 

Father  Pergl  maintained  that 
"whatever  it  is  down  in  the  basement 
is  trying  to  tear  the  place  up!" 

Fearing  the  worst,  they  hurried 
down  only  to  discover  a  small  doe 
ricocheting  madly  around  the  walls 
in  an  effort  to  get  out.  Much  relieved, 
they  started  to  corral  the  animal.  At 
this  point  in  his  story,  Reverend  La- 
chowsky confirms  that  he  and  Father 
Pergl  soon  acquired  a  healthy  and 
hard-earned  respect  for  seemingly 
fragile  female  deer,  for  it  was  only 
after  a  series  of  undignified  gymnas- 
tics, bumps,  and  bruises,  that  the  two 
husky  men  won  out. 

That  much  accomplished,  they  car- 
ried her  up  the  steps  and  charitably 
turned  her  legs  loose.  The  doe  prompt- 
ly bolted  back  down  the  steps  into 
the  basement.  Resignedly,  Reverend 
Lachowsky  and  Father  Pergl  followed. 
Energetic  minutes  later,  they  again 
dragged  their  quarry  up,  out,  and  well 
away  from  the  building,  making  sure 
she  quit  the  campus  for  good. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  ever- 
present  temptation  to  replenish  the 
Academy  cafeteria's  meat  locker,  but 
both  men  were  aware  that  their  visi- 
tor had  been  hornless  and  out  of  sea- 
son, and  they  admitted  reluctance  to 
bring  the  gun  into  play  for  fear  that 
only  the  doe  would  survive.  They 
also  confessed  relief  that  it  wasn't  a 
buck,  convinced  that  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  the  student  militia  would 
have  been  mustered  for  assistance. 

A  broken  window  in  the  basement 
explained  the  doe's  mode  of  entry. 
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Wildlife  Questions  and  Answers 


Ques.:  Last  year  I  received  a  copy  of 
your  booklet  "Animal  Tracks."  I  have 
become  interested  in  devising  a  way 
of  making  concrete  or  plaster  casts  of 
actual  tracks  for  use  in  teaching  my 
scout  troop.  Can  you  give  me  any  sug- 
gestions on  this  project? 

Ans.:  One  of  the  best  methods  of  repro- 
ducing animal  tracks  for  study  is 
through  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris.  A 
small  form  of  cardboard  is  placed 
around  the  track.  The  plaster  of  Paris 
should  be  mixed  to  a  consistency  of 
pancake  batter  and  then  poured  into  a 
form.  Do  not  pour  directly  on  the 
print  but  off  to  one  side.  Remove 
this  cast  after  the  substance  has  hard- 
ened. Coat  the  cast  with  vaseline  and 
then  make  a  positive  cast  by  making  a 
form  around  the  hardened  plaster. 
When  this  has  set,  remove  and  thf^ 
result  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the  origi 
nal  track  foimd  on  the  ground. 

Ques.:  Is  the  common  crow  found  here 
in  Virginia  ever  eaten? 

Ans.:  Let  us  say  that  it  is  not  eaten  very 
often.  However,  if  prepared  properly, 
a  crow  isn't  the  worst  fare  that  one 
could  encounter. 

Pick  out  the  young  birds  by  snap- 
breaking  the  leg  bones.  The  bones  of 
old  birds  are  brittle  whereas  the  young 
birds'  bones  will  bend  before  breaking. 
Scald  the  bird  and  pick  it  as  you 
would  a  chicken.  Remove  the  oil  glands 
located  above  the  tail.  Split  the  bird 
in  half  and  clean  thoroughly  inside, 
making  sure  that  all  shot  and  feathers 
are  removed  from  the  meat.  Soak  over- 
night in  a  bowl  of  salted  water  (plus 
a  small  amount  of  soda).  Rinse  in  clean 
water,  season  and  roll  in  Hour.  Rmwii 
the  halves  in  butter  and  shortening. 
Add  1/4  cup  of  water  and  one  onion, 
cover  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  till 
tender. 

Qitf's. :  Could  you  possibly  suggest  a 
method   for   drying   leather   boots? 

Ans.:  Both  rubber  and  leather  boots  can 
he  dried  in  the  following  manner.  Heal 
a  pan  of  creek  pebbles  and  pour  into 
each  boot.  After  15  or  20  minutes, 
shake  the  boots  so  as  to  move  the  peb- 
bles. Let  the  boots  stand  another  15 
to  20  minutes  and  repeat  process  until 
the  boot  is  dry.  If  the  boots  are  leather, 
apply  a  good  oil  immediately  after 
drying.  This  prevents  the  leather  from 
drying  out  and  cracking. 


Ques.:  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "bore 
sighting?" 

Ans.:  Bore  sighting  is  a  term  used  in  con- 
nection with  sighting  in  a  rifle  without 
tlie  use  of  ammunition.  It  involves  the 
alignment  of  the  bore-sight  line  with 
the  gun-sight  line.  In  order  to  zero  a 
rifle  in  this  manner,  the  barrel  must  be 
so  constructed  that  the  target  can  be 
sighted  through  it  (removable  barrel 
or  bolt  action). 

The  gun  is  placed  on  a  rest  and  a 
target  set  up  about  100  yards  away. 
The  rifle  is  adjusted  till  the  target  can 
be  seen  through  the  bore.  Next  the 
siglits  must  be  adjusted  until  they  line 
up  with  the  target.  If  the  gun  hasn't 
Ijeen  moved  during  this  process,  the 
first  shot  fired  should  be  on  the  target. 


'Wliy    don't    you    take    it    to    bed    with    you! 
It's  one  in  tlie  morning!" 


Ques.:  I  have  always  wondered  how  a 
sleeping  bird  managed  to  stay  on  a 
perch.  Is  there  some  explanation  for 
their  stability? 

Ans.:  Tlic  tendons  that  produce  toe  curl- 
ing in  a  bird  pass  over  the  back  of  a 
bird's  knee  joinl.  When  the  weight  of 
the  bird's  body  bends  this  joint,  the 
tendons  pull  the  toes  into  a  tight  curve, 
clamping  the  perch  firmly  and  auto- 
matically. 

Ques.:  Is  there  some  material  that  is 
conveniently  small  enough  to  be  car- 
ried along  on  a  hunting  trip  for  start- 
ing   lir<>s    in   damp    weather? 

Ans.:  One  of  the  best  methods  for  start- 
ing a  fire  with  wet  wood  requires  the 
use  of  rubber  cement.  A  small  tube 
can  l)c  purchased  in  most  dime  stores. 
This  substance  burns  witli  a  very  hot 
flame  and  will  usually  ignite  smaller 
pieces  of  wood  and  shavings. 


Ques. :  I  enjoy  rabbit  hunting  a  great 
deal;  however,  my  neighbors  have 
recently  been  talking  about  tularemia 
in  the  species.  Is  there  any  danger  in 
eating  a  diseased  rabbit? 

Ans.:  The  greatest  danger  of  contacting 
tularemia  lies  not  in  the  eating  but  in 
the  handling  of  diseased  animals.  In- 
fected animals  are  usually  slow  and 
sluggish   in  their  actions. 

.\  recommended  precaution  against 
tularemia  involves  the  use  of  rubber 
gloves  while  cleaning  the  animal.  In- 
ternal inspection  will  show  that  a  dis- 
eased animal  has  white  or  yellow  specks 
on  the  liver. 

If  the  meat  is  cooked  until  well  done, 
a  diseased  rabbit  is  safe  to  eat. 


Ques. :  What  is  the  procedure  for  becom- 
ing a  game  warden  in  this  state? 

Ans,:  To  be  eligible  to  become  a  game 
warden  in  Virginia,  a  person  must  be 
over  21  and  under  35  years  of  age. 
He  must  liave  a  higii  school  education, 
possess  a  good  practical  knowledge  of 
wildlife,  be  capable  of  speaking  in  pub- 
lic, acquainted  with  the  game,  inland 
fish  and  dog  laws  of  the  state,  and  he 
able  to  pass  a  competitive  examination. 
These  are  some  of  the  more  important 
qualifications  for  the  position.  Space 
does  not  permit  listing  the  entire  set 
of  qualifications. 

Ques.:  Last  summer  on  several  occasions 
I  found  my  automobile  covered  with 
sticky  drops  of  material  after  parking 
it  under  a  large  maple  tree  in  my 
yard.  Could  you  explain  the  source  of 
this   sticky   substance? 

Ans.:  The  incidents  you  refer  to  are  prob- 
ably the  result  of  a  process  known  as 
guttation.  This  phenomenon  takes 
place  when  tlie  evaporating  power  of 
the  air  is  low,  especially  if  soil  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  rapid  absorption 
of  water.  Under  these  conditions  the 
root  pressure  in  the  tree  is  great 
enough  to  force  a  rather  large  amount 
of  water  into  the  leaves  and  out 
tlirougli  specialized  structures.  This 
water,  plus  dissolved  minerals  and  su- 
gars, is  sticky  and  will  adhere  to  any 
surface.  This  phenomenon  usually  oc- 
curs during  a  cool  night  after  a  warm, 
lumiid   day. 

Ques.:  Why  is  the  bald  eagle  so  named? 
I  recently  examined  a  specimen  and 
noticed  that  the  head  was  fully  feath- 
ered. 

Ans.:  Years  ago  when  the  l)ald  eagle  was 
named,  "bald"  referred  to  white,  rather 
tlian  an  area  void  of  hair  or  feathers. 
Tlie  white  head  of  this  eagle  thus  gave 
it   llie   name. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


LAST  CALL 

for  the 
10th 

ANNUAL  WILDLIFE  ESSAY 

Contest 


BIERLY 


One,  H.   S.  Senior  Grade,  $400  College 
Conservation  Scholarship 

SUBJECT:  Our  Wildlife  Resource — its  value  and  wise  use. 

SPONSORED  BY:  The  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  and  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland   Fisheries. 

APPROVED  BY:  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 

ENDORSED  BY:  Virginia  Resource  Use  Education 
Council  and  Resource  Use  Committee,  Academy  of 
Science. 

DATE:   OCTOBER   1,   1956,  to  FEBRUARY  28,    1957. 

PRIZES 

One  senior  grade,  college  scholarship  $    400 

Eight  grand  prize  awards,  $50  each,  one  for 

each  grade,   totaling  $    400 

Eight  second  prizes,  $25  each,  one  for  each 

grade,  totaling  $    200 

Eight  third  prizes,  $15  each,  one  for  each 

grade    totaling   $    120 

Sixteen  honorable  mention  prizes,  $10  each, 

two  for  each  grade,  totaling  ^  $    160 

Sixteen  special  mention  prizes,  $5  each,  two 

for  each  grade,  totaling  $      80 

One  school  prize  $      40 

Grand  total  $1,400 

There  will  be  seven  prizes  in  each  of  the  eight  com- 
peting grades.  Scholarship  winner,  grand  prize  winners 
and  winning  school  representatives  will  come  to  Rich- 
mond as  guests  of  the  sponsors  to  receive  their  awards. 
Others  will  be  given  awards  in  the  schools. 

Two  hundred  certificates  of  merit  also  will  be  awarded 
in  addition  to  the  money  grand  prizes. 


CONTEST   RULES 

1.  Students  from  all  Virginia  schools,  grades  5-12  inclu- 
sive, are  eligible. 

2.  Essays  must  be  submitted  through  the  schools  partici- 
pating. Schools  to  be  eligible  must  send  in  an  official 
entry  card  provided  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Each  essay  submitted  must  bear  the  following  infor- 
mation in  the  upper  right  hand  corner:  name,  sex, 
age,  grade,  address,  school,  county,  teacher.  All  high 
school  seniors  should  give  the  name  of  the  college  or 
university  they  would  like  to  attend  and  the  course 
of  study  they  are  most  interested  in  following. 

4.  The  essays  preferably  should  have  between  500-1000 
words:  however,  any  length  essay  will  be  considered 
for  judging. 

5.  Grand  prize  awards  ($50  awards  only)  cannot  be 
given  to  winners  two  years  in  succession.  Also,  Com- 
mission employees  and  their  families  are  not  eligible. 

6.  Scholarship  award  good  only  in  Virginia  colleges  and 
universities  unless  course  work  is  not  offered.  Award 
to  go  to  top  high  school  senior  winner  or  next 
alternate. 

7.  Award  to  school  to  be  made  on  basis  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  essays  submitted. 

8.  Final  judging  will  be  done  by  a  panel  of  three  judges 
— one  from  each  sponsoring  organization  and  one 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Teachers  are 
urged  to  indicate  their  choice  of  best  essays,  but  to 
send  in  all  their  essays. 

9.  All  essays  MUST  be  mailed  first  class  prepaid,  to  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box  1642, 
Richmond  13,  Virginia.  Essays  must  be  mailed  and 
postmarked  not  later  than  February  28,  1957. 


THE 

BhdMs 

YEAR 


Six  \o   twelve  eggs  (very 
1        similar    to    those    of   the 
'f\^\       mallard)     are    laid    in    a 
well     concealed     nest. 


NEST/NS  AUEA-.  '# 
WINTER    AREA :  ^ 


Summer  is  a  lazy  time 
for  the  growing  young. 
Grasses,  pond  weeds, 
sedges,  mollusks  and 
crustaceans  are  eaten 
after  an  Initial  diet  of 
insects. 


The    average    weight 
adult    black    duck    is 
three   pounds.  The   plumage 
of    the    males    and    females 
is    very    similar. 


